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between Poland and Czecho-Slovakia had been 

broken off over the Teschen question. The report 
was ultimately denied, and possibly it had no other 
foundation than the fact that it represented accurately 
enough the character of the tension which exists between 
these two newly-created States. Hungary, it is reported, 
is another aspirant for military honours, but she has 
three determined enemies in the Roumanians, the 
Czecho-Slovaks and the Jugo-Slavs, and since her 
only likely ally, Poland, is pretty deeply engaged else- 
where, it may be hoped that discretion will prevail. 
Nevertheless, it is plain that the situation all over this 
great inland area is inflammable in the extreme and 
therein lies the criminal folly of the policy which has 
encouraged Poland to make war. Such a war, especially 
if it should be ostensibly successful, might easily set 
all South-Eastern Europe alight, and the Allied govern- 
ments which have wantonly taken that risk possess 
absolutely no means by which they might check the 
flames. We cannot even begin to occupy so vast an 
area, and, since the economic condition of most of 
these countries is already near low-water mark, the 
only sort of pressure we can hope to exercise is moral 
pressure. But in view of what we have done in Poland 
we have no moral status from which such pressure 
might be exercised. Having encouraged the Poles 
to fight, how can we maintain that fighting is the 
wrong way of settling international disputes or further- 
ing national ambitions ? 

* + * 


T was reported this week that diplomatic relations 


There are signs that the disastrous character of the 
Polish offensive is being more and more clearly recog- 
nised in Western Europe. Even in Warsaw there appears 





. inferior to 





to be considerable uneasiness. Instead of the expected 
easy triumphs the Polish communiqués record in en- 
couraging phrases the successful defence which here or 
there the Polish forces have offered to the counter-offen- 
sive of the Red Army. Meanwhile Poland’s power of 
maintaining the struggle is ebbing. Her chances of 
receiving further material assistance from the West are 
not hopeful, and her internal resources are markedly 
those of Bolshevik Russia. Financially, 
her position is the worst amongst all the bankrupt or 
semi-bankrupt states of middle and Eastern Europe 
The record of the exchange value of the Polish mark 
compared with that of neighbouring countries is very 
significant. Here are the figures showing the value 
of a pound sterling at the beginning of March and the 


beginning of June :— 
Rise or Fall 


March. June. of Value. 
German Marks .. -- 8340 .. 150 +127% 
Bohemian Kronen -- 840 .. 150 +127% 
Austrian Kronen -- 800 .. 530 .. + 73% 
Roumanian Lei -- SO .. 10 + 60% 
Polish Marks .. - 50 .. TO .. — 27% 


These figures show very clearly what is happening to 
Polish credit. While her neighbours are slowly re- 
covering, Poland is going down hill, and we and France 
have been pushing her. In Vienna it is apparently 
regarded as certain that the break up and Bolshevisa- 
tion of Poland will be accomplished by the autumn of 
this year. That is possibly too pessimistic a view, 
but it clearly represents one of the possibilities which 
Allied policy has created. 
* * * 


Most of the Berlin correspondents of the London 
newspapers have had a good deal to report during the 
past week or so about plots that are said to be hatching, 
and coups that are about to be attempted, by the parties 
of the extreme Left and the extreme Right. No doubt 
Germany is full of political conspirators, but we imagine 
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that it would be wise to discount reports of this kind 
pretty severely in view of the imminence of the forth- 
coming General Election. The chief danger which 
threatens the present Coalition Government is that 
the moderate elements which support it will be too 
apathetic to record their votes. If they cannot be 
moved to enthusiasm they must be frightened. The 
Spartacists and the Monarchists are certain in any 
event, as Herr Bernstein showed in our columns last 
week, to win many seats. If the moderates abstain 
in large numbers the Government may suffer not a 
reverse but a débdcle. The advantages therefore of creating 
a belief in the danger of Monarchism on the one hand 
and Bolshevism on the other are obvious. But whatever 
may happen there seems to be no doubt at all as to 
where the political centre of gravity of the new Germany 
really lies. An overwhelming majority of the German 
people desire nothing so much as an opportunity of 
working, and nothing so little as fresh political excite- 
ment. The only doubtful matter is if and how and at 
what point that mass of opinion will make itself felt. 
It made itself felt effectively enough at the time of the 
Kapp putsch, but whether it will go to the polls is another 


question. 
* * *” 


The troubles of Greece in her new territories are 
already beginning. So far as Western Thrace is con- 
cerned, the Bulgarian Government has accepted the 
inevitable, and will even, it is reported from Sofia, do 
its best to restrain the Bulgarian “ bands” which are 
eager to harass the occupation. Whether it will succeed 
in its efforts is another matter. As for Turkish Thrace, 
there is, of course, no suggestion that the puppets at 
Constantinople could, if they would, hold back Jafar 
Tayar and his fellow desperadoes at Adrianople, who 
are prepared, apparently with the aid of Bulgarian 
“‘comitajis,” to offer a bitter resistance to the Greek 
entry. The Government at Athens, however, is confi- 
dent that the Greek forces are perfectly capable of deal- 
ing with this opposition. At the moment their most 
troublesome enemies are internal. M. Venizelos has 
this week found it necessary to ask the Chamber to 
sanction the restoration of martial law. It is barely 
a month since it was removed—or almost removed ; 
all that was left being the probibition of criticism of 
the Government’s military policy. But in the last few 
weeks M. Venizelos’ opponents have waxed bold and 
are now actively intriguing on behalf of the ex-King 
Constantine. It is even being claimed, by and on behalf 
of this unfortunate wanderer, that he had only left his 
throne to be kept warm for him for a time by his son, 
pending a suitable opportunity for his return! The 
** re-opening of this question,”’ said M. Venizelos, would 
certainly lead to bloodshed. And it might also mean, 
he hinted, significantly, that there would presently 
be no monarchy at all in Greece. If circumstances 
push him to a Republican policy, M. Venizelos will 
certainly have the sympathy of most of Europe on his 
side. We hope, however, that he will not be pushed 
that far, not because we care whether there is a king in 
Greece or no, but because, if the Greek people cannot 
achieve some degree of unity as a nation, there is small 
hope of their achieving the government of their Empire. 

* * * 

The Zionists who have been meeting in Conference in 

London this week have good reason to be jubilant at 





the coming realisation of their hopes. The new régime 
in Palestine will, the President said, “* begin on July 1st 
next, whether the Treaty is signed or not.” The 
administration will, of course, be British, and not 
Jewish, though obviously, since the aim is to create a 
‘national home for the Jews,” the Zionists will play 
an important part in it, or under it. This experiment in 
nation-making, which is one of the most remarkable 
outcomes of the war, will put the statesmanship both 
of the British Government and of the Jewish leaders to 
the severest test. To hold the scales evenly between the 
Jewish and the Arab populations is in itself no light 
task, especially when, as things stand to-day, the 
Arabs represent a majority of about ten to one, and are 
profoundly suspicious of, and hostile to, the minority. 
This, however, is a difficulty which should not be 
exaggerated and which can be overcome with patience 
and prudence. There are other difficulties which more 
particularly concern the Zionists themselves. One is the 
problem of immigration. Within the next twelve 
months, it is estimated, there will be from 25,000 to 
30,000 Jewish immigrants, and the numbers may in 
succeeding years be increased to 50,000 or 60,000. On 
the character of these immigrants everything depends. 
There will be need, therefore, of the most careful regula- 
tions, for it is clear that not every denizen of a European 
Ghetto is going to be a satisfactory colonist in Palestine. 
The Jews have got to make good in Palestine, and they 
have got to make good in the main as peasants. They 
have also to face the fact that a home for the Jews does 
not of itself mean a Jewish nation. The Jewish nation 
remains to be created out of the motley stuff that will 
come in from all quarters of the earth. For that the 
Zionists rightly enough look to education. Education 
will certainly be one of the greatest of their problems. 
There is no lack of zeal in this matter, but we venture 
to hope that enthusiasm for higher schools and universi- 
ties will not blind them to the need—which at the 
moment is far greater—of good elementary schools and 


of the best elementary school teachers. 
* * * 


The Labour delegation to Russia has acted wisely in 
deciding not to curtail its mission of inquiry in order to 
be back in time for the Labour Party Annual Conference 
in June, but, instead, to send two of its members, 
Mr. T. Shaw, M.P., and Mr. Ben Turner, as bearers of an 
interim Report. It would appear from this decision 
that the delegation, which includes men belonging to 
both wings of the British movement, is taking its mission 
seriously, and pursuing its enquiries methodically, and 
we may reasonably hope that its final Report will be 
a document of real value. It is believed that the 
interim Report which Messrs. Shaw and Turner are 
bringing back will be confined to a few points concerning 
which it is important that British Labour should be 
immediately informed, because there is need for it to 
take up a definite attitude. These points presumably 
include the effects of the blockade, the general attitude 
of.the population towards the Soviet Government, and 
the policy of that Government in relation to foreign 
countries. For a more detailed Report concerning the 
working of the Soviet system and the present condition 
of Russian industry and politics, we shall have to await 
the return of the whole delegation in a few weeks’ time. 
Persistent attempts are already, we notice, being made 
in the Press, and especially in telegrams from abroad, 
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to discredit the work of the delegation, in advance. 
These efforts will doubtless be re-doubled when the 
Report is ready for presentation. It is hardly possible, 
however, for anyone with the slightest knowledge of 
the British Labour movement, to suspect the two sober 
textile Trade Union leaders who are returning to report 
to the Congress of undue sympathy with extremism 


in any form! 
* . * 


There can be no doubt that, slow as its action has 
hitherto been, the Labour movement is gradually 
gathering momentum for a campaign against high prices. 
The stream of resolutions demanding special Congresses, 
committees of inquiry, drastic action, and the rest of 
it, flows steadily and in ever-increasing volume towards 
the head offices of the various unions and federations. 
Nor is the stream likely to be checked by the slight 
“break ” in prices which some people profess to detect 
at present, for this ‘“‘ break,”’ so far as it exists, hardly 
affects at all the necessaries of life, but only its luxuries. 
It is, indeed, merely the result of a sudden fit of “* abstin- 
ence *’ from luxuries which has begun to overtake the 
richer sections of the people. Almost everybody- 
certainly almost all the traders—agree that this fit of 
“abstinence ’’ has come upon us, quite suddenly, and 
with a really remarkable spontaneity of mass action, 
It is, however, a fallacy to suppose that even a 10 per 
eent. break in luxury prices, which on the initiative of 
Mr. Gordon Selfridge is quite possible, would result in 
any parallel reduction in the cost of necessarics. It 
might, indeed, in so far as necessaries take the place of 
luxuries, accentuate the demand for the former and so 
help to force up prices. Labour has certainly no reason 
for abandoning its desire to enquire into the cause of 
high prices on the strength of any “ break” that has 
taken place or is likely to take place yet awhile. A 
Labour enquiry into the causes of high prices, if it were 
taken seriously and conducted with full publicity, 
might be of a great deal of use. 

* * * 

There are yet again serious threatenings of trouble 
in the mining industry, and the Miners’ Federation will 
meet during the coming week for the purpose of con- 
sidering the position. Even when the last wage settle- 
ment was accepted, it was quite evident that the miners 
accepted only under protest, and that they would at 
once begin to “‘ get up steam ”’ for a further movement. 
There is, indeed, not even the shadow of a possibility 
of a real settlement on the Labour side of the mining 
industry as long as the Government's policy towards the 
industry as a whole remains what it is. During the 
present week, the unrest among the miners has been 
greatly intensified by the gradual leaking out of news 
about the private conferences which the Board of Trade 
and the Coal Control Department have been holding 
with the coalowners and the National Coal Merchants’ 
Federation. It is stated, and so far as we know it 
has not been denied, that for some time past a sort of 
secret committee has been at work developing a scheme 
for the abolition of State-control, and for its transference 
to a system of regional and national committees repre- 
senting the coal-owners and merchants—in fact for a sort 
of coal control based on the Duckham scheme, but not 
including either Labour or, to any appreciable extent, the 
consumer. This week a large private Conference of coal 


merchants, addressed by the Coal Controller and 


attended by Sir Adam Nimmo, has been held in London, 
and the Government scheme for a capitalist cartel has 
been fully discussed. We believe we are correct in 
saying that not only have the miners been given no 
information concerning these developments, but that 
the Co-operative Movement, which is a large distributor 
of coal, has also been left completely in the dark. 
* . * 

Fortunately, some at least of the proposals for the 
future organisation of the industry when control is 
abandoned by the Government are certain \to require 
legislation, and this will ensure a certain amount of 
publicity before these schemes can actually be carried 
into effect. 
the whole proposal should be worked out in detail 
in this “ hole-and-corner” fashion before the public 
has had an opportunity of passing judgment upon it. 
For a fully-worked-out scheme based on an entente 
between the coalowners and the Government is hardly 
likely to be susceptible of amendment in detail, but 
only of acceptance or rejection. There is, we believe, 
no case at all from the point of view of the public 
for the creation of anything in the nature of a capitalist 
trust in the coal industry. Such a trust might safe- 
guard profits, but it certainly could guarantee no sort of 
improvement either in the matter of supply or of prices. 
There is no apparent way by which at once to safeguard 
the consumer and to enlist the workers on the side 
of efficient production except by a measure of public 
ownership and democratic control in which both 
consumers and producers participate. A _ capitalist 
trust will not only accentuate the exploitation of the 
consumer which has been permitted even under State 
control: it will also make the Labour situation very 
much worse, and ensure a regular recurrence of in- 
dustrial crises like those through which the miners 


It is, however, none the less serious that 


have been passing during the last two years. 


* * * 


The decision of the Agricultural Wages Board, after 
its long delay in dealing with the claims of the rural 
workers’ unions, to grant an increase of only 4s., has 
been received with great dissatisfaction throughout 
the countryside. It had been generally expected that 
the national minimum of 50s. which has been so long 
under discussion would have been granted, and even 
this is regarded in some quarters as inadequate under 
the existing conditions. It is urged on behalf of the 
labourers that, whereas the Government has introduced 
an Agricultural Bill which gives both farmers and land- 
lords a great deal of what they have been demanding, 
the agricultural worker is not even awarded an increase 
in wages commensurate with the cost of living, still 
less with the increases that have been awarded in other 
trades. It is not very likely that there will be a strike, 
but the agricultural industry is bound to remain, in 
view of this decision, in a state of somewhat serious 
unrest. The National Agricultural Labourers’ and 
Rural Workers’ Union has instructed its executive to 
press for a minimum wage of £3 per week, and the leaders 
of the agricultural section of the Workers’ Union, at 
big demonstrations all over the country; have been 
demanding for the rural worker a standard of life equal 
to that of the town artisan. Clearly,the rural workers, 
now fairly strongly organised, are bound before long, as 
the railwaymen have done already, to put forward this 
claim. It is not one that will be easy to deal with, for 
our rural life has always been organised, since the 
industrial revolution, on the basis of the “‘ sweating ”’ 
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of the countryside by the towns. But it is a claim that 
will have to be met, and it is high time for the Labour 
Party, which includes both urban and rural workers, to 


have a policy which will meet the situation. 
* - * 
PoniticAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Efforts continue 
to be made on behalf of the Government, or rather of 
the Prime Minister, to get into direct touch with Sinn 
Fein opinion in Ireland, so far without much promise of success. 
As usual the stumbling-block is Ulster, once a molehill in the way 
of a settlement, now, thanks to the Government Bill, a veritable 
mountain. Any progress along the lines which Mr. Lloyd George 
is believed to have had in view in his latest explorations would 
mean that the present Bill would have to be abandoned and a 
fresh beginning made, starting on the assumption of the racial 
unity of Ireland. Is such a fresh start even conceivable under 
this Government ? Not, I fear, as long as Sir Edward Carson’s 
suzerainty remains unchallenged. 
* * * 

Driven back from the direct road, negotiation may try a more 
furtive method of approach. When in doubt Mr. Lloyd George 
usually offers money, and that he will do so in this instance may 
be taken for granted. I imagine, indeed, that in the end this will 
be the farthest limit of concession to which the Liberals of the 
Cabinet will be able to bring their Unionist colleagues, and that 
rumours of coming changes of a fundamental character will end 
in nothing. On the other hand, any improvement, so called, in 
the finance of the Bill will naturally be welcomed by the Ulster 
group, while, so far as the rest of Ireland is concerned, it will be 
represented as a substantial reason for accepting and working the 
Bill in an orderly and constitutional spirit. In other words, the 
boon will be cunningly safeguarded and, when disclosed in all 
its superficial ingenuity, will probably be acclaimed as a masterly 
example of the Prime Minister's tactical resource. 

~ . * 

An explanation reaches me of Sir Robert Horne’s recent rather 
puzzling nomination for the Speakership which has at least the 
merit of simplicity. Invited by a friend to name a suitable 
candidate on his own side of politics, Sir Robert, who seems to 
have brought with him from Edinburgh the time-honoured, 
Parliament-house custom of leg-pulling, promptly named him- 
self—a fairly obvious jest, one might have thought, on the 
lips of a Minister of less than two years’ experience of the House 
of Commons. Nevertheless, the word went round, and, though 
laughed at by the older hands, was taken seriously in other 
quarters, doubtless under the influence of the very intrigues that 
the Minister had meant to satirise. 

* 





* 
Fortunately for Mr. Chamberlain it was not by the taxation 
of war profits that he announced his determination of standing or 
falling, but only by a tax to which the other was a still more 
unpalatable alternative. None the less by the rejection even of 
the alternative, his prestige, such as it was, has suffered a shock 
from which it is unlikely to recover. Unlikely, because so many 
powerful interests on his own side are resolved that Mr. Chamber- 
lain must not again be allowed to expound the doctrine of ransom. 
I think those gentry are mistaken in their man, just as I am sure 
Mr. Chamberlain is mistaken in himself. He is bold yet not over- 
bold, stubborn yet not unyielding, unimaginative yet not un- 
impressionable, upright yet not unaccommodating. In_ his 
Budgets his habit has been to come in like a lion and go out like 
a lamb. No recent Chancellor of the Exchequer has (to begin 
with) presented to his critics a more rigid front, and, on the whole, 
none in the end has proved more flexible. Briefly, that is why I 
think his more opulent fellow-Coalitionists should pause and 
deliberate before finally consigning so merciful an oppressor to 
the peerage. 
* * * 
When the Coalition Liberals form their separate organisation 
—a step to which their apparent eccentricities at Leamington 
and elsewhere were simply a nicely calculated overture—it 
is their intention, I believe, to emphasize its Radical character. 
This might seem to be a somewhat delicate manceuvre con- 
sidering the conditions under which the new body is likely to 
be launched, and if Radical professions necessarily meant 
Radical measures embarrassment would certainly arise. I do 
not imagine, however, that Captain Guest and his friends mean 
to push their Radicalism to the point of provoking Sir George 
Younger’s alarm. All they have in view at the moment is to 
exploit what I understand is the Prime Minister’s latest dis- 
covery—that his leading opponents in the Liberal party (the 
Asquiths, the Crewes, the Macleans, the Harcourts and the 
rest) are merely the relics of the old Whig oligarchy. 


THE TERMS OF OUR ENTENTE 
WITH FRANCE 


HE mecting of M. Krassinand Mr. Lloyd George 
has been the occasion of an almost hysterical 
anti-English outburst in the French Press this 

week. According to the Paris correspondent of the 
Morning Post the negotiations going on in London with 
the Moscow murderers are regarded there as disloyal 
to France and intrinsically “shameful.” “‘ The feeling 
is unanimous that a disastrous step has been taken by 
the British Premier.”’ Great Britain is plainly accused 
of the meanest and most disreputable motives. These 
expressions become more significant in the light of the 
fact that only two or three days earlier the same able 
correspondent had reported that French distrust of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s “ flirtations’’ with the Soviet 
Government “has now been considerably modified,” 
that “‘the average Frenchman’s attitude towards 
Bolshevism itself is rapidly changing,” and that Russian 
Government stocks had vastly improved their position 
on the Paris Bourse “ in view of the belief entertained 
here that good results will follow Mr. Lloyd George's 
forthcoming meeting with Krassin.” The explanation of 
this remarkable volte face seems to be simple enough. 
On hearing that the actual meeting had taken place the 
Parisian public, or perhaps we should say the Parisian 
journalists, jumped to the suspicion that England might 
be stealing a march on her Allies and intending to 
monopolise for herself the “‘ good results” of a re- 
opening of commercial relations with Russia. She 
might even be preparing to accept part of that Russian 
‘“* gold reserve ’’ which the French investor regards as 
his peculiar property. There was no concrete foundation 
for the suspicion, and the readiness with which it 
apparently found credence in all quarters in Paris, 
affords very eloquent and very distressing testimony 
as to the real condition of Anglo-French relations at the 
present time. 

There is no one, we suppose, in this country who 
does not desire to see those relations re-established on 
the old cordial footing of “ Entente’’ days. But it is 
very difficult, indeed, to see how that can be achieved 
under present conditions. The Entente rested on 
mutual confidence and a real community of outlook on 
vital international questions. The confidence is only 
too evidently gone. Probably there was never a time 
when the old phrase, perfide Albion, was more widely 
accepted in France as a just description of us than it is 
to-day. As for community of outlook, it is hard to 
think of any question on which it can be said to exist 
at all. It is possible—but by no means certain—that 
this unfortunate state of affairs might have been avoided 
if other men had been at the helm in this country. But 
it has come to pass, and it cannot be remedied except 
by a perfectly frank facing of the facts. Eloquent 
pleas, such as those which appeared in the Times on 
Monday and on Thursday, for the removal of suspicions 
and the creation of “a real, deep and comprehensive 
understanding’’ between England and France are 
mainly beside the point. They are ineffective because 
they are too exclusively sentimental. It is perfectly 
natural and right that sentiment should enter into 
relations which are the outcome of so long and desperate 
a comradeship in arms as that of the French and our- 
selves, but sentiment alone cannot serve as the founda- 
tion of a deep and comprehensive understanding on 
the problems of international policy with which Europe 
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is faced to-day. Common thought is at least as neces- 

sary as common feeling. 

We believe that practically the whole of the mis- 
understandings which have arisen between France and 
England in recent months are due to the deliberate 
concealment, or at least avoidance, of certain somewhat 
invidious truths. We most of us speak or write in 
public on the basis of certain polite assumptions, as 
that France and Great Britain are equally powerful 
States, equally dependent on one another, having the 
same international aims and an equally vital interest 
in the maintenance of the Entente. But we act natur- 
ally and inevitably on assumptions which are quite 
different from these and much more nearly in accord 
with the realities of the situation. We value the 
Entente with France, but we do not regard it as an 
absolute sine qua non. We most of us, at any rate, 
whatever we may say, do not feel that Great Britain is 
unable to stand alone. On the contrary, the almost 
instinctive preference for isolation is only less strong in 
England than it isin America. The people of this country 
are, we believe, sincere friends of France and sincerely 
prepared to make substantial material sacrifices to 
prove their friendship. If a formal proposal were 
brought forward to cancel France’s debt to Great 
Britain and to give the French absolute priority in 
regard to the German indemnity it is probable that 
scarcely a voice would be raised against it over here. 
But what we are most emphatically not prepared to 
sacrifice, in any real sense, is our freedom of judgment 
and, if necessary, of action, in regard to the necessities 
of the European situation. And it is because we have 
pretended for politeness sake that we are willing to 
make that sacrifice, that the present condition of affairs 
between the two countries has arisen. In France 
there is an almost unanimous desire to enforce the 
Versailles Treaty to its last letter. In this country 
there is no such feeling—as would be abundantly 
apparent if anyone were to propose a fresh mobilisation 
to secure enforcement. The truth is that that Treaty, 
owing largely to its having been drawn up in the hectic 
atmosphere of Paris, contained too many concessions 
to the French point of view ever to secure genuine 
popular support in this country. Those concessions 
were made for the sake of maintaining our friendship 
with France. A more far-sighted statesmanship would 
have made fewer concessions, for the sake of gaining a 
Treaty which, though it might momentarily have 
disappointed France, would have had the full moral 

support of both countries. 

But it is too late to remedy past errors. All we can 
do to-day is so to adapt and modify the basis of our 
relations with France as to secure a minimum of friction 
in the future. This is the immediately urgent problem. 
So long as our relations are based on false assumptions 
and agreements that are mere pretence the wider the 
breach will grow. It is idle, and worse than idle, to 
ignore the fact that the two nations do not, and are 
never likely to, see eye to eye. It is impossible, for 
instance—history makes it impossible—that we should 
ever regard the Germans as the French regard them. 
Most Frenchmen, again, are as profoundly enthusiastic 
for the present Polish offensive as most Englishmen are 
profoundly opposed to it. As to Russia, the traditions 
of English political thought are so different from those 
of French thought that though we may conceivably 
adopt a common policy it is impossible that we should 
hold a common view. These ineradicable differences 


exist, and the worst possible plan of dealing with them 


is to ignore them. The only wise and reasonable course 
is to readjust our friendship on a basis which recognises 
them and makes due allowance for them. The war is 
over, we are at peace with Germany, and we must 
recover our freedom of action. In certain directions 
joint action is still indispensable, but to seek joint action 
in everything is to attempt the impossible. Under the 
conditions of our pre-war Entente with France successful 
co-operation in essentials did not imply an identical 
policy. If our post-war Entente is to be equally suc- 
cessful it must be founded upon the same principles 
and methods. Our present difficulties are due not to 
any conflict of vital interests but simply to the fact 
that we are trying to maintain a relationship which, 
though possible in time of war, is utterly impossible 
in time of peace, between two democratically governed 
countries so profoundly different in temperament and 
outlook as Great Britain and France. In so far as 
any influential section of the British Press expresses 
another view on this point it is merely because on the 
differences which have so far arisen that section has 
happened to agree with the French rather than with 
British Government. And French opinion will be 
misled if it founds general conclusions on that accidental 
circumstance. Before the war the French Press would 
neither have dared nor wished to criticise our negotia- 
tions with any other country as they have criticised 
Mr. Lloyd George’s negotiations with M. Krassin this 
week. Ifa real and permanent breach in our friendship 
is to be avoided we must revert in this respect to pre- 
war conditions. For though British public opinion 
may bear such criticism without vocal protest, the 
effect is none the less profound. 


THE FATE OF BOLSHEVISM 


N the preceding article we have put forward a 
plea for a readjustment of our relations with 
France on the basis of greater freedom of action 
for both parties. In no connection is this 

more important than with regard to Russia. To insist 
that all the Allies shall adopt an identical policy towards 
the Soviet Government is in effect to decree the per- 
manence of the policy of drift which has proved so 
disastrous during the past eighteen months. There are 
indications that French opinion on this subject is 
moving slowly in the same direction as British and 
Italian opinion, and that in course of time it may reach 
the point of agreeing to a policy which cught to have 
been adopted early last year but which is now probably 
out of date. For events in Russia are moving faster 
even than English public opinion about them, which is 
far ahead of that of France. In such circumstances 
independent action offers the only chance of the dis- 
covery and adoption of a successful policy—which, 
having succeeded, will be followed quickly enough by 
other nations. 

The greater part of the Press in discussing Russia is 
still concentrating on irrelevancies, such as whether Mr. 
North or Mr. Lansbury gives the more accurate picture 
of conditions in Russia under Soviet rule. For our 
part, we arenot inclined to pay very much attention to 
the evidence of either of these gentlemen, since both 
of them, though for different reasons, seem to us to be 
peculiarly unqualified for the réle of witness on such 
questions. At all events, the issue between them is of 
no practical consequence. It does not really matter to 
Europe whether or not Mr. Lansbury can be said to have 
seen Mr. Keeling “alone”? when he visited him in 
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prison, nor for that matter what the present views of 
Mr. Keeling on Bolshevism may be. The main facts 
concerning Russia are perfectly plain. They are :— 
(1) That the Bolsheviks have utterly failed to apply the 
principles of Socialism or Communism successfully in 
Russia or to convince the Russian people of the wisdom 
of their attempt ; (2) that Lenin’s policy has accordingly 
been greatly modified, and is likely to be modified more 
profoundly still if he remains in power; (3) that the 
main, if not the whole, present strength of the Bolshevik 
Government is derived from the attacks made upon it 
from outside, and that the new Polish attack has rallied 
practically the entire nation to the support of the Red 
Army and the Red regime ; (4) that there is at present 
no group or party in Russia which is in a position to 
offer even a plausible alternative to the present Govern- 
ment; (5) that Western Europe is quite powerless to 
influence the situation in Russia by forceful means ; and 
(6) that any improvement in the state of Eastern Europe 
is utterly inconceivable until peace has somehow been 
re-established. These facts are not affected by the 
Lansbury- North-Goode-Dukes controversy. 

It is strange how unimportant or even imaginary 
questions are permitted to obscure the real issues in 
almost every phase of the Russian problem. We have 
no exclusive information as to the points which are 
being discussed between M. Krassin and the various 
representatives of the British Government whom he is 
meeting, but we are prepared to suggest with great 
confidence that they are very different from the points 
which are being discussed in the Press. We should, 
for instance, be surprised to learn that the question of 
any formal recognition of the Bolshevik Government 
by the Allies has been mentioned at all. All recent 
arrivals from Russia declare that Bolshevism is on its 
last legs and cannot remain in power for more than 
another three months or so. But every fresh emigré 
has said that for the past two and a-half years. Never- 
theless, it seems to be true that the position of the 
Bolshevik Government is extremely desperate. The 
Polish offensive has saved it for the moment, but once 
that is disposed of anything may happen. What the 
Bolshevik authorities are seeking at the present moment 
is not recognition, or even non-committal hand-shakes, 
but practical assistance to avert anarchy. And the 
important question for the British Government is not 
whether the Bolshevik regime can be destroyed, but 
whether it can (and should) be saved, in so far as we 
can save it. For utter anarchy is apparently now the 
sole alternative to a continuance of the present state of 
affairs. That is the pass to which Allied policy has 
reduced Russia. 

It is a difficult issue. The Bolsheviks at least have 
shown that they can rule. Their authority for two and 
a-half years has been practically unchallenged inside 
Russia. They have shown an amazing capacity for 
organisation with a minimum of material—witness the 
campaigns of the now veteran Red Army. They have 
shown great adaptability and a capacity for learning 
from their mistakes which certain “ civilised ’’ govern- 
ments might well strive to emulate. They can even 
employ their opponents, e.g., General Brussilov, and 
give them when necessary a completely free hand. 
They have shown immense courage, pertinacity and 
resource. In short, as we have said, they know how 
to rule. Would anarchy be preferable either for Russia 
itself or for the rest of Europe? That is the real 
problem underlying the present situation, and it is 
very clearly appreciated in Russia itself. The Red 
Guards may be bad, but the Green Guards—who still 
control the region of Odessa—are worse. 

A striking example of the false perspective in which 
Russian affairs are viewed in this country is provided 
by the question of the “ blockade.” The British 
blockade has probably done more than any other single 





factor to preserve the authority and prestige of the 
Bolsheviks in Russia. For practically all the sufferings 
and privations of the people the Soviet Government 
has been able to blame the blockade. The common 
belief, we are told, amongst peasants and workmen 
alike is that if the blockade were raised all their urgent 
wants would instantly be supplied. It is a pathetic 
illusion, but one which has been of incalculable value 
to the Government, enabling it to escape responsibility 
for the results of its own failure. It is possible that 
to raise the blockade completely and unmistakably 
would be the severest blow that Great Britain is capable 
of dealing to the Bolshevik regime. We may be sure 
that whatever is the outcome of the present negotiations 
the authorities in Moscow will do everything in their 
power to persuade the Russian public that imports 
are still being restricted by the capitalist Governments 
of the Entente. 

But the main question which is no doubt the subject 
of the discussions now going on in London is that of 
how Allied imports into Russia are to be paid for. It 
is quite impossible for Russia to pay by means of exports 
of wheat or flax. It may be possible to load a ship or so 
with flax and perhaps even with corn, but, as regards 
the latter, only at the expense of starving a number of 
people in Russia. For Russia has no surplus wheat— 
the peasants are sowing only just enough for their own 
needs—and even if she had, transport has broken down 
so completely that it would be practically impossible 
to export it. The railways have no rolling stock, the 
farmers have no horses. Practically all the horses that 
would be needed to carry grain to ports or railway 
depots—distances often of a hundred miles or so— 
have either been eaten or have been commandeered for 
military purposes. It is safe to say that for a year or | 
two at least no bulky products can be exported from | 
Russia in appreciable quantities. Russia can pay for | 
imports with gold or platinum or concessions. Gold 
may probably be ruled out for political reasons; the 
other two means of payment remain, and it is 
presumably with these that M. Krassin is mainly con- | 
cerned. ; 

Somehow or other Russia must obtain imports, 
especially of railway material and agricultural machinery 
The peasants cannot be persuaded to trust the Bol- 
shevik Government. The latter must have something 
to show them before they will consent even to sow 
suflicient quantities of wheat or flax to provide a surplus 
for export. That is the crux of the present problem. 
Imports must precede exports; and in the meantime 
the Soviet Government has only platinum and timber 
or mining concessions to offer. Platinum may prove 
to be the key to the situation, for the Soviet Govern- 
ment is reputed to have secured an immense quantity 
of this metal, which at present prices is worth about 
seven times as much as gold, weight for weight. 

But underlying all these problems is the question : 
** Do we or do we not wish at all costs to destroy the 
Bolshevik Government ?”’ Obviously, it is not a simple 
question. Nor are its factors those which the Press 
commonly discusses. It is a question of Bolshevism 
versus Anarchy, Moscow versus Odessa. But possibly 
there is a third alternative. If General Brussilov 
should be decisively victorious against the Poles, it 
may be within his power, with the help of his generals, 
if not to establish a military dictatorship, at least to 
insist upon a very fundamental and far-reaching 
modification of the Soviet regime. Probably he will 
not wish to displace Lenin. The problem of order in 
Russia is a problem of authority, and Russia is not 
rich, as yet, in men who know how to exercise 
authority. The possibilities of the situation are 
infinite. We of the West cannot hope to estimate 
them accurately, still less to control them. All that 
can certainly be said is that if we lose no opportunity 
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of securing a re-establishment of peace—at any price— 
and of promoting the reconstruction of the economic 
life of Russia at the earliest possible moment, we cannot 
go far wrong. 


THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
, ! \HE Republican Convention meets in Chicago next 


week to choose its candidate for the Presidential 

election in November. The delegates would wish 
their fellow citizens to believe that they are as happy and 
confident as could be. Their party, they say, must win. 
The eight years’ spell of the Wilson domination is ending. 
They can win the Presidency with any candidate. But, 
truth to tell, this is only the outside manner. The Repub- 
lican victory is not, and cannot be, certain. No Convention 
is ever free from the danger of disruption, and this year’s 
gathering of something less than a thousand Republican 
delegates is certainly not to be regarded as the concentrated 
expression of a united Republican host. 

The English observer naturally studies this Convention 
mainly in the light of post-war events and tendencies. 
The American citizen, however, considers it rather from the 
point of view of party history, and compares it with the 
Republican Conventions of 1912 and 1916. The former 
witnessed the historic “ bolt” by Roosevelt, under the new 
Progressive impulse which seemed to portend the rise of 
an American Liberal Party. That movement was extra- 
ordinarily fervid, but, politically speaking, it was a mere 
flash in the pan. Theodore Roosevelt was no Progressive 
in any serious sense of the word. He could never have 
been a Liberal leader. He wanted fiercely to be President 
again; the Progressives needed a chief; and Roosevelt, 
being willing to stand on their programme, seemed to be the 
only possible man. His secession from the Republicans 
had momentous results, in that it gave the Presidency to 
Dr. Wilson, with all that that has meant to the world. 

In 1916 the party had not recovered from the Progressive 
split. Its managers would not take Roosevelt back, and 
there was no other national leader available. In the 
Eastern States, probably, the majority of the Republicans 
would have preferred a definitely pro-war platform, but 
this was by no means the case in the Middle West, while in 
the Far West the European war was not an issue. There 
could be no fighting head for a party including such great 
regional differences, nor could its platform be made to 
approach the realities of national and international affairs. 
Mr. Hughes, the presidential candidate, was afraid to discuss 
the war, and he was damaged whenever Roosevelt, who 
campaigned simply against Germany, made a speech -on 
his behalf. The explanation of Roosevelt’s action in 1916 
is, unquestionably, that he was looking ahead to 1920, 
and it cannot be doubted that if he had lived he would 
have defied the popular feeling against a third term and have 
stood again. His death left the Republicans in their 
present pitifully leaderless condition. 

Programmes, definite proposals of any kind, count for 
comparatively little in such a situation. How should it 
be otherwise in a party which is not a political entity so 
much as an historical tradition, a legend? The conflicting 
forces in the party are almost without end. The Republican 
machine east of the Mississippi is dominated by the Big 
Business interests; in large tracts of the West it is in the 
hands of Progressives who have literally nothing in common 
with the bosses of New York and Philadelphia. As an 
American writer recently pointed out, the Republican label 
to-day covers such polar opposites as the following :-— 
General Leonard Wood and Mr. Townley, leader of the 
Farmers’ Non-Partisan League of the North-West, which 
is persecuted on account of its radicalism ; Mr. Hoover and 
Mr. Thaddeus Sweet, of the New York State Assembly, who 
believes in expelling elected representatives if they are 


Socialists; Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, the hard- 
shell Conservative champion of the great corporations, and 
Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, feared as a Radical and 
denounced as a disloyalist ; Senator Borah, the Progressive 
of Idaho, and the Union League Club of New York, in which 
the scheme for raiding Radicals and aliens was to a large 
extent hatched; the Non-Partisan Leader, prosecuted last 
year for disloyalty, and the New York Tribune, which 
during the past three years has made for itself a quite dis- 
tinctive place as the pursuer of traitors alleged to seek 
security by “coiling themselves in the flag.” If to such 
differences, geographical and political, as these, we add the 
divisions in the party over the Treaty and the League 
Covenant, it will be apparent that the Republican Conven- 
tion is faced with an inextricable confusion of issues. When 
the peace began to take form in Paris, it was impossible to 
forecast the attitude of the Republican Party—except, of 
course, as to its hostility to the President. Mr. Wilson had 
ignored the Republican leaders. No quarter in any case 
would be shown to him. But on the other hand, the main 
strength of the League to Enforce Peace lay among the 
Republicans who follow ex-President Taft and Mr. Elihu 
Root. They were the Conservative advocates of a League 
of Nations, and were early committed to support of the 
Treaty. Since the presentation of the Treaty this section 
has been steadily losing ground. For fighting purposes 
the party is divided between those who, with Senator 
Lodge, demand the maximum of reservations and those 
(apparently much more numerous) who follow Senators 
Knox, Borah, and Johnson in denouncing the Treaty and 
demanding a policy of isolation from Europe. How is it 
possible to select a Republican candidate for the Presidency 
who would be acceptable to the majority of a party com- 
posed of elements so wondrously mixed ? 

As a matter of fact, the field of choice, among the second- 
rate, is rather unusually wide, with General Leonard Wood 
in the position of semi-official favourite. It is probable 
that General Wood’s backers opened his boom a little too 
early. It is certain that they made a mistake in emphasizing 
the militarist aspect of his appeal. They have played, 
in the most extravagant fashion upon his intimacy with 
Roosevelt and his assumed inheritance of the Roosevelt 
tradition. But it is plain enough that they cannot make 
the General stand for any programme, political or economic. 
He is for ‘‘ Americanism,” for compulsory military training, 
for the deportation of suspect aliens and rough treatment for 
Radicals. We may assume that he is for war on Mexico ; 
and as regards the Treaty, his mind would appear to be in 
the keeping of Senator Lodge. That is about all one can 
say as to the programme of this favourite of the Conservative 
Republicans, who is not the kind of candidate to kindle the 
enthusiasm of the party managers. 

Indeed, an important point in the situation is that the 
managers are evidently going into the Convention without 
having agreed upon their man, and secondly, that the forces 
behind the two principal candidates may be so nearly equal 
as to produce a deadlock. Should the Republican machine 
throw its weight on to the side of General Wood, his delegates 
will outnumber those who are pledged to the support of 
Senator Hiram Johnson. But it is impossible for the 
Johnson section to go over to the General, and in the event 
of a deadlock the emergence of a compromise candidate 
would appear to be inevitable. There can be no doubt 
whatever as to the outstanding fact of the Convention. 
It is the surprising number of the Johnson delegates, their 
geographical distribution, and the strength of the vote in 
the primaries which they represent. Mr. Johnson, of course, 
swept his own State, California, where for many years his 
influence has been supreme. He overwhelmed Mr. Hoover 
who, as another Californian, was expected by his friends to 
do well enough to make himself at least a presidential 
probability. There was, however, nothing surprising in 
Mr. Johnson’s Western victories. Not only has he been, 
since 1912, the recognised leader of the Progressives along 
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the northern Pacific slope, he has also, since his anti- 
treaty campaign in the wake of the President last autumn, 
greatly widened the sphere of his direct influence; and, 
as the first Senator to demand peace with Russia and to 
denounce the persecution of aliens and radical opinion, 
he has become a politician of national, and not merely 
regional, standing. In the primaries he won Michigan and 
Nebraska, while in other states of the Middle West his 
poll gave a severe jolt to his rivals. A suggestion coming 
from the East is to the effect that Mr. Johnson might be 
willing to stand for the vice-presidency (as he did in 1912 
with Roosevelt) if the opportunity should arise of securing 
a decisive ballot for Senator Knox, the leader of the Eastern 
enemies of the Treaty and Covenant. This, however, is 
nonsense. A man in the position now occupied by Senator 
Johnson cannot decline upon the vice-presidency ; and he 
would not do so even if he were a less masterful and ambitious 
person than Hiram Johnson is well known to be. On the 
eve of the Convention the facts appear to imply that, if 
Mr. Johnson cannot gain the nomination, either the choice 
of the candidate will be made by him or else he may deter- 
mine the fate of the Republican party by repeating the 
Roosevelt adventure. The certainty must be faced of the 
old party lines broken up by economic forces and the rapid 
consolidation of Labour ; but whether the serious beginnings 
of the upheaval may be looked for before the election of the 
next President, is a matter upon which dogmatism would 
be foolish. 

The alternative possibilities at Chicago call only for the 
briefest mention. Remembering the tremendous weight 
in the party of the old-line leaders, it must be recognised 
that the bosses and the delegates of the centre may bring 
about the nomination of a safe party man like Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, who in the Middle West has earned a 
reputation as a competent and economical administrator. 
It is hardly imaginable that a nonentity like Harding of 
Illinois can have a chance. Some eastern Republicans 
place their hopes in Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University. But he is a New Yorker, and a 
university president—two disqualifications which seem by 
themselves sufficient. Almost universally Mr. Hoover is 
treated as the last hope, a quite forlorn hope of the Inde- 
pendents, the centre-progressives, the indeterminate com- 
pany of good people who are sick alike of machine politics 
and the indescribable unreality of the catchwords that 
never die. 


THE AGRICULTURAL POSITION 
TO-DAY 


N the year 1914, under conditions that had taken no 
account of the possibilities of war, the arable 
acreage in England and Wales was just under 

11,000,000, and the wheat acreage amounted to 1,807,000. 
A year later, although the total arable was, if anything, a 
little less, the wheat area had gone up to 2,170,000 acres. 
The years 1916 and 1917 marked an improvement in arable 
and a decline in wheat, while in 1918, under the stimulating 
influence of the Food Production Department and the in- 
vigorating plough policy that looked to the end rather than 
to the means, the arable acreage rose to about 12,400,000, 
and the wheat area to 2,556,000. The year 1919 registered 
a loss of 90,000 under the plough, and 330,000 acres under 
wheat, and it is to be feared that 1920 will show a further 
marked decline in both directions. It is worth noticing 
that in the year 1915, for the first time in thirty years, the 
number of farmers unable to pay their way fell below the 
three figure line. There were ninety failures in 1915, fifty 
each in 1916 and 1917, twenty three in 1918 and twenty-five 
last year. During the worst years following 1885, when 
the Board of Trade began to keep records, the annual 
failures were considerably more, Three hundred and 


thirty-two in 1886; three hundred and thirteen in 1895; 
two hundred and fifteen in 1905, and two hundred and 
seventeen in 1912. It may be suggested from these figures 
that farming has entered a period of prosperity as a result 
of the war, but ‘side by side with this very reasonable 
assumption, we are faced by the fact that the world shortage 
of food is still very serious, and likely to be worse before 
it is better ; secondly, that though the farmer will always 
grow the crops that he thinks will yield a profit, the wheat 
area is shrinking very considerably. It is unfortunate that 
during the spring the drill could be seen here and there on 
fields that had been planted with wheat in the autumn of 
1919. A few farmers, dissatisfied with the price offered 
for wheat, had decided in a fit of anger to mix spring 
barley or oats with wheat in order to have what is known 
as dredge corn, which may be fed to livestock without 
penalty. The incident is worth recording, but need not 
be taken too seriously. 

Now, the whole situation, as far as our national food 
supplies are concerned, is extremely serious. We have, in 
spite of the League of Nations, a definite possibility of 
future wars. The reports from the International Institute 
at Rome, which takes a wide survey of corn production 
throughout the world, are far from encouraging. Antagon- 
ism between the town and the country is growing steadily. 
There is a school of politics in which people are taught that 
the road to national solvency lies through the factory, 
that no power is left to challenge the British Empire upon 
the seas, and that consequently it is sound economy to 
buy in the cheapest foreign markets and direct the working 
energy of Great Britain to the factories rather than to the 
fields. Unfortunately, too, in the pressure of the times 
through which we are passing, it has been impossible to 
give agriculture the consideration it calls for, or even the 
measure of assistance that has been promised. Though it 
is likely that the Government’s agricultural policy, already 
expressed in a Bill, will materialise and become an Act 
before the House rises in August, one full year will have 
been lost, and in agriculture the careful farmer must make 
his plans several years ahead, owing to such matters as crop 
rotation and other technical questions which urban critics 
are apt to overlook. The farmer, taken as a class, is an 
easily scared, hard-working, long-suffering, unimaginative 
man, sO unimaginative as to believe that if he owns his 
land or even pays the rent for it regularly he has a perfect 
right to decide in his own personal interests what crops he 
shall grow. He cannot realise that he is a part of the national 
machinery and that he has responsibilities to the State as 
well as to himself. Not unnaturally he claims the measure 
of freedom that the manufacturer enjoys, and does not 
always remember that the force that brought him under 
control has also offered him certain substantial compen- 
sations. At present the memory of control and of com- 
pulsory ploughing still rankles ; he is inclined to reduce his 
plough area and sulk back to grass and security, leaving 
science to present a disregarded alternative. This attitude, 
which is of the first importance to the country, is happily 
by no means universal. Whatever the pace of its progress, 
scientific farming is on the up-grade, and we even have 
theories of farms run on factory lines, theories which must 
afford the greatest amusement to Jupiter Pluvius, whose 
ironic laughter, should it fall in heavy showers at harvest 
time, will provide the unanswerable comment. 

The agricultural position is further complicated by labour 
troubles. For years before the war, the farm labourer 
may be said to have worked harder than any other class 
of the community. Although there were seasons of the 
year when his work was pleasant enough, and although he 
had so adapted his pace to his hours that he could maintain 
his stroke from dawn to dusk almost without fatigue, yet 
he was always at the mercy of the weather, and it was left 
to him and not to the farmer to pay the price of rain and 
frost. As a reward for his efforts, skilled, patient and 
long drawn out, the workhouse awaited the twilight of his 
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years. ‘To-day we have changed all that. The burden has 
been lifted from the farm labourer. His hours are limited 
to fifty in summer and forty-eight in the winter, and the 
chances are that the eight-hour day will become the rule in 
farm land, although Nature herself will have none of it 
and will continue to demand in the spring and summer of 
the year a larger service as the price of her harvest. For 
all her pleasant aspects, Nature is harder to control thanany 
Trade Union, because she does not admit of any compromise 
and, failing the paymentof her full price, will not deliver the 
goods. Apart from hours, the labourer’s wage is not an 
unsatisfactory one, and ill as it compares with the wages in 
urban districts, we must remember that it is associated with 
overtime, harvest money, certain privileges of local origin 
that many farmers have not yet withdrawn, low rent and 
cheap allotments. Harvest may be expected to add three 
shillings a week to the minimum wage, while horsemen and 
stockmen as a class may be said to be earning the coveted 
fifty shillings already. Children start farm work with 
comparatively high wages. The threepence a day that 
rose gradually to sixpence in years the writer can 
remember perfectly, is now 1s. 8d., and at eighteen a lad 
on the farm becomes a man if not in capacity at least in 
point of payment. Unfortunately, the result of this flat 
rate has not been good. The best worker, knowing that his 
efforts rank with those of the worst, has reduced his pace. 
There has been a general slackening, recognised and admitted 
by some of those whose sympathies are wholly with the 
labouring man. To make the position still more difficult, 
the standard rate, with its overtime, short Saturday, and 
other conditions, is pressing very heavily indeed upon the 
small farmer. It threatens to destroy him. And yet, for 
the labourer who has a large family of small children and 
no wage earners except himself in the house, the minimum 
wage is not adequate. 

For the man who farms five hundred acres and over, 
who possesses the necessary capital and can purchase the 
latest labour-saving machinery, an increased minimum wage 
presents no difficulties that reasonable harvests and present 
prices will not enable him to overcome. To a limited extent 
and in districts where the farming conditions are specially 
favourable, it may be possible to pay fifty shillings. The 
real trouble comes to the man who is farming more land 
than he and his family can handle by themselves and not: 
enough land to carry costly labour-saving machines at a 
profit. A machine that is only in occasional use may prove 
more expensive than hand labour. Last year there were 
in this country upwards of thirty-seven thousand farms 
of an acreage between 150 and 300. The total area of these 
farms was nearly eight million acres, and it should be remem- 
bered that the total acreage of grass and plough land in 
England and Wales is under twenty-seven millions. It 
may be gathered from this that there are at present nearly 
forty thousand farmers with farms averaging two hundred 
acres. If we take this average for purposes of argument, 
and assume quite a large proportion of arable, say a 
hundred and fifty acres, it will be seen that adequate cul- 
tivation can hardly be looked for if less than seven men are 
kept. The cost of seven men to-day will hardly be less than 
nine hundred pounds with harvest and may shortly be more. 
To this must be added the upkeep of at least seven horses, 
which may be taken to be five hundred pounds. Adding 
rent, rates, taxes, to the seed corn, artificial manures, 
repairs and the rest, we find that of the two hundred 
acres a gross return of at least nine pounds per acre must 
be taken before expenses are covered. On the other hand, 
if the farmer has turned his land down to grass, although 
his net return will be less, his expenditure will be greatly 
reduced. 

I have before me some figures showing the returns from 
a large farm on which work was as well done as whole- 
hearted labour, good direction and modern machinery 
could do it, at a time when wages and other expenses 
were lower than they are to-day. I see that the profit 


per acre from wheat was as low as £8 12s., and as high 
as £13 15s.; the profits from oats average from £1 18s., 
up to £11 12s. 4d.; potatoes varied from a complete 
loss to a profit of £24, while roots were as low as 15s. 9d., 
and as high as £8 16s. These figures give an illustration 
of the uncertainty that faces the farmer, and it explains 
why when he feels he is in trouble he seeks the line of least 
resistance and reduces his plough area. It is not so much ill- 
will as nervous anxiety that results in the farmer’s replying 
to fresh labour demands by employing a reduced number 
of those who make them. Recent farming profits have 
been owing largely to milk and stock. These prices are 
likely to fall; corn and pulse will probably follow suit 
in a couple of years or so. Rents may rise; rates are 
bound to do so. 

One of the wisest and most experienced observers of the 
agricultural situation has lately expressed the view that 
the farmer is a little too nervous about labour efficiency. 
He holds that the first result of better wages is a slackening 
of pace and effort, the economic return takes time to realise 
and the farmer has as yet no confidence that it will come. 
The position is serious enough for the farmer and those 
who work for him ; it is still more serious for the country 
at large, and it suggests that there is a bad time coming to 
those who till the soil in any capacity unless they will 
recognise some hard, outstanding facts. The first of these 
is that if they do not sink their differences in a common 
effort to become articulate and to demonstrate their capacity 
to improve home production, the urban politician will 
kill them for the sake of cheap food. The next thing we 
have to do is to recognise, and if possible abolish, the 
uneconomical unit in farming. It is the farm of unpractical 
acreage run by the farmer with insufficient capital that 
stands in the way of wages and fair profit, and we cannot 
expect that it will stand for ever. The small men must 
either co-operate or perish. Their cherished independence 
is stone dead, and they are the only people who cannot 
recognise the corpse when they see it. Finally, it 
is up to one and all to take the fullest advantage 
of the work that is being done on behalf of the farmer and 
those who help him, at the universities, training colleges, 
experimental farms and all the educational establishments 
that are working after their several fashions to make rural 
England “ blossom and bud and fill the face of the world 
with fruit.” Ss. L. B. 


THE GIPSIES 


OMPLAINTS have appeared in the Press 
lately that gipsies are dangerously on the 
increase in England. Borrow would have 
been surprised had he been told that such 

a thing would be possible in the year 1920. He 
took it practically for granted that gipsies would 
have disappeared from England by the end of the 
nineteenth century. Gipsies had survived persecution: 
it was doubtful if they could survive the evolution 
of civilised society. Yet here they are to be 
found among the Surrey hills to-day, their numbers 
reinforced by gipsy fugitives from Belgium and France 
during the war. They are a race as ubiquitous and as 
inexterminable as the Jews. Unlike the Jews, however, 
they are held together, not by a common tradition of 
home, but byacommontradition of homelessness. They 
were the only race in the civilised world that did not 
care a penny for the PeaceConference. They are totally 
uninterested in the map of Europe. They have neither 
an empire nor a capital to sing a song about. They 
have stolen most things in their time, but they never 
stole a country. Even so they are human. They lie 
about themselves and the’r past. When they began 
their wanderings over a in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, they declared that they had come 
from Little Egypt and were on their way to Rome to 
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do penance for the sin of their race. Their fathers, 
they said, had refused to receive the infant Jesus when 
Joseph and Mary had fled into their country during 
the persecution of Herod. Like Cain, they were exiles 
under a curse. Another story, heard by Borrow in 
Spain, traced back the origin of their wanderings to a 
still earlier manifestation of the Divine wrath. There 
was once a great king called Pharaoh, the story ran, 
who, having conquered the world, resolved to make a 
war on God. God, for His part, refused to fight with 
amere man. At the same time, in His anger, He decided 
to punish Pharaoh, and, opening an abyss in a moun- 
tain, drove Pharaoh and his armies into it. After their 
disappearance, the kings and nations who had been 
subject to Egypt revolted and attacked the defenceless 
Egyptians, driving them out and “dispersing them 
over all the world.”’ Unhappily for these romantic 
legends, none of the historians will admit that the 
gipsies originally came from Egypt. Though they are 
to be found in Egypt, as in Siberia and in Australia, it 
seems to be the general opinion that they came to Europe 
from Asia—by way, perhaps, of Armenia and Persia 
from a home in India. There is an old story that in 
the fifth century the Persian king brought 10,000 
minstrels from India to his court. The minstrels, 
however, turned out to be such prodigals that the 
king in disgust drove them forth withtheir instruments 
—a horde of wanderers with nothing but their songs 
to earn them a livelihood. Other theorists, as was to 
be expected, have marked down the gipsies as the lost 
tribes of Israel. But, if the gipsies had come to the 
waters of Babylon they would not have sat down and 
wept. They would have brought out their washing. 

o the modern mind, the gipsy is one of the most 
romantic of figures. He appeals to everything in us that 
is in revolt against the ordered life. Civilised men like 
to play at being vagabonds or Bohemians, as the gipsies 
are called in France. This is, no doubt, ale a 
“‘stunt,”’ and has been brought into disrepute by the 
make-believe of popularnovelists. But it is possible that 
it corresponds to a genuine enough sentiment in the 
heart of man—a recurrent doubt as to whether there is 
not something better to be found on the face of the 
world than servitude to one’s salary. There are other 
ways of escape from materialism besides turning one- 
self into a bogus gipsy. But almost every challenge 
to the conventional life involves a sort of vagabondage. 
Synge actually went so far as to maintain that among 
the Irish peasants some men become vagrants through 
a special virtue. ‘“‘In the middle classes,” he wrote, 
“the gifted son of a family is always the poorest— 
usually a writer or artist with no sense for speculation— 
and in a family of peasants, where the average comfort 
is just over penury, the gifted son sinks also and is 
soon a tramp on the roadside.”’ This, we fancy, is the 
rose-coloured view of a man of letters. At the same time, 
it is possibly true that many Irish vagrants, even in 
modern times, have been gifted men dispossessed 
through economic and political causes just as in Eliza- 
bethan times, according to a recent authority, “the 
vagabonds . . . represented much of the solid 
strength of medieval England.” In neither case, how- 
ever, did the vagrants choose vagrancy: they had 
vagrancy thrust upon them. It is only, indeed, by a 
sentimental paradox that any sane man can idealise a 
vagabond life of this kind. With the gipsies it is different. 
They have a tradition. They have a world of their 
own. They dress in bright colours. There is a touch of 
the sorcerer about them. They are not mere paupers 
who have deserted their families. They are social beings, 
and their caravans and camp-fires are a wonder to chil- 
dren. They are a decoration of this subdued world. 
What sentence could be more opalescent with romance 
than that in which their first arrival in Europe has been 
described by Mrs. Fuller Maitland? ‘Under the 
leadership of earls and counts, riding on horseback, 


dressed out in fantastic and gaudy attire, with hawks 
and hounds in their retinue, they appeared in the fifteenth 
century in France, Hungary, Germany, Poland and 
Italy.” It is no wonder that at first they gained even the 
favour of kings. The Emperor Sigismund was the first 
ruler to grant them protection, and in 1505 we find 
James IV. of Scotland writing to the King of Denmark 
to introduce to his favour “‘ Anthony Gajino, Earl of 
Little Egypt, and othersof hisretinue.” James V., again, 
delegated considerable authority to “‘ oure louit johnne 
Faw, Lord and Earle of Littil Egypt.”” The good fortune 
of the gipsies did not last long, however. Their dark and 
foreign ~~ soon made them objects of popular sus- 
picion and superstition, and it was easy to rouse public 
feeling against them both as thieves and as sorcerers, 
They were even accused of cannibalism under the 
Inquisition, and a number of them actually confessed 
that they were cannibals after torture on the rack. 
As for their treatment in England, Borrow tells us that 
“the gibbets of England groaned and creaked beneath 
the weight of gipsy carcases, and the miserable survivors 
were literally obliged to creep into the earth in order 
to preserve their lives.” England, to say truth, did not 
take kindly to the gipsies for a long time, though, 
according to some writers, it was the gipsies who brought 
into the country the Morris dance, revived in our own 
day as a national institution! Borrow suggested that 
‘“‘ perhaps jockeyism originated with them, and even 
racing—at least in England.” This, however, merely 
proves that Borrow had not taken the trouble to look 
up the history of horse-racing. It may be doubted 
whether any race has contributed so little to civilisation 
as the gipsies. The a Britannica holds that 
it is “possible that playing-cards might have been 
introduced to Europe through the gipsies,” and Liszt 
believed that they were the originators of Hungarian 
national music. But the greatest thing they gave 
Europe was themselves and the picaresque and highly- 
coloured romance of their lives. In modern times, un- 
fortunately, they have shown signs of reform, and we 
have even heard of a gipsy congress being held at 
Sofia in the present century to put forward a demand 
for political rights. One cannot respect a gipsy if he 
begins to vote. One respects him at present simply 
and solely because he is a bad citizen. He represents to 
our imaginations a holiday from voting and all for 
which voting stands. In him we play truant from our 
civic duties by proxy. 

One thing is certain. If he votes, he will become 
assimilated. He will no longer be an exile from Little 
Egypt but a good European. That he has survived 
as a separate type during all these centuries is due 
entirely to the fact that he had no ambition to settle 
down as an ordinary civilised being. True, he usually 
conforms to the religion of the country in which he 
lives. But he probably learned to do this for his safety’s 
sake. He has never been the sort of man who will be a 
martyr for his want of principles. It is, perhaps, his 
want of principles that has made him soeasy to live with. 
If he were a man of principle, like a Mormon, there 
would be a public agitation to get rid of him. As it is, 
he is seldom worse than a nuisance: he is seldom a 
‘*menace to public morality.”” Even so, it is likely 
that, as the toleration of the tramp and the beggar 
grows less, the gipsy will disappear. His race all the 
world Over cannot now number much more than a 
million. As he is caught young and put to school and 
mixes with other races on equal terms he, too, will 
in the end be tempted into civilisation as our own 
nomadic ancestors were. But so marked a type will 
leave traces behind it, and popular fiction for centuries 
to come will contain a long procession of heroines who 
inherit from some remote ancestor a gipsy face and a 

ipsy heart. It may be, on the other hand, that gipsyism 
is itself so deep-rooted and so unamenable to the school- 
room that the gipsies will still feel at home only in one 
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another’s easy-going company. There is obviously in 
the gipsies a genius for survival which some superior 
races, such as the Maoris and the Red Indians, do not 
possess. Perhaps their secret is thgt they happen not 
to be noble but parasites. 


SYMBIOSIS 


HIS is a good term, worth retaining in a more 
or less strict usage, to denote a mutually 
beneficial internal partnership between two 
living creatures of different kinds. For 

mutually beneficial eaternal partnerships, such as that 
between some hermit-crabs and sea-anemones, there is 
the satisfactory word “‘commensalism,”’ literally “ eating 
at the same table.” For an association with the benefit 
all on one side there is the term parasitism. It seems 
desirable to keep “‘ symbiosis ” for a mutually beneficial 
internal association, and there is in the word (“living 
together ”’) a suggestion that the linkage is intimate, 
affecting the metabolism of both partners. 

It was the botanist De Bary who first applied the 
term to the partnership illustrated by lichens. For 
he was one of those who established the interesting fact 
that these encrusting plants, so familiar on rocks and 
trees, are dual organisms. They represent a firm, 
consisting of fungoid partners, which fix and absorb and 
protect, and alga partners, which have chlorophyll or 
some allied pigment and are able to build up carbon 
compounds. The fungus partners, which supply the 
water and salts, sometimes get the upper hand and 
absorb their partner alge, without which, however, 
they cannot continue to live. The alga partners some- 
times manage to get along in water without their 
associated fungus, but they flourish best in symbiosis. 
It is interesting that the fungus partners, which normally 
absorb water and dissolved salts, sometimes take to 
absorbing decayed organic matter (sinking to the 
saprophytic diet which many fungi illustrate), and may 
go further and take to absorbing food from the living 
tissues of a tree (sinking to the parasitic mode of life, 
which is also very common in the class). Lichens thus’ 
show how certain fungi have found a new modus vivendi 
by entering into co-operation with certain alge, but 
from this partnership, as we have seen, there are 
occasional relapses. 

Everyone recognises that heather grows well on poor 
and unpromising soil where relatively few other plants 
will thrive, but what is the heather’s secret? It has a 
partner fungus which sends its threads not only into 
the cells of the root but into stem and leaves and even 
into the seed-box. The fungus acts as the intermediary 
between the heather and the soil; it absorbs water and 
organic material; it is perhaps able in some measure 
to fix atmospheric nitrogen. In any case, the heather 
has been able to effect a compromise with what was 
probably to start with a predatory intruder; indeed, 
the compromise has gone so far that the heather cannot 
thrive without its partner. This, again, is symbiosis, 
and it is now known to occur in a large number of 
plants. In many cases, such as beech and pine, the 
partner fungus or mycorhiza confines itself to the outside 
of the root, forming a dense, absorbing feltwork, which 
though not indispensable to the life of the tree is cer- 
tainly valuable. The fungus absorbs water and salts 
and organic materials from the soil and passes these on 
to the tree; the benefit it gets in return is a supply of 
carbohydrates from the root. As the threads of the 
fungus do not usually penetrate into the root-cells the 
partnership is external in this case, while it was internal 
in the case of the heather, which shows the impossibility 
of hard and fast definition, for the physiological con- 
dition is the same in both and both must be included 
as forms of symbiosis. 

The linkage becomes subtler in some of the orchids, 





like the bird’s-nest orchis of our woods, for while there 
are cells in the host-plant which live in partnership with 
the spreading fungoid filaments, there are others of a 
very peculiar type which attack and digest these. In 
this way, as Professor Bower puts it, “the intrusive 
fungus is kept within bounds, and headed off from 
tissues of vital importance,” and the digestion is in 
itself profitable, for the fungus has worked up valuable 
nutritive materials in its threads. It is a curious case 
this—of eating the cake and yet having it, and the 
orchid’s digestive cells are strangely suggestive of the 
amceboid phagocytes which ingulf and digest intruding 
bacteria and perform other useful offices in our body. 

An interesting form of symbiosis is seen in the root- 
tubercles which occur on almost all leguminous plants 
and in some other cases. It seems that motile bacteria 

ass from the soil into a root-hair and spread in a thread- 

ike trail from cell to cell. In the rind of the root, where 
a rootlet would arise, the bacteria provoke the bean or 
clover, or whatever it is, to form a gall-like tubercle, 
and in this they multiply apace, becoming curiously 
branched and turgid “bacterioids.”” In some way or 
other, in the presence of the sugar and proteins of the 
root, they are able to fix free nitrogen from the air, and 
this goes to the enrichment of the host-plant, which is 
continually digesting its partners by a sort of vegetable 
Rep ey The partnership is so thoroughly estab- 
ished that the leguminous plants cannot thrive without 
their bacteria; it looks like another case of making a 
friend of a foe. The fixation of free nitrogen means a 
great improvement of the soil, -and it is certainly an 
admirable performance however it is brought about. 
What man does by means of dynamos which send high- 
tension arcs through the air, the symbiotic bacteria do 
very quietly in the roots of the beanstalk. 

Among animals also symbiosis is common. Almost 
all the minute radiolarians famous for their exquisite 
skeletons of flint or of acanthin have partner alge in 
their transparent living matter. They float on the 
surface of the open sea, often in countless numbers, and 
the variety of their kinds is legion—over 5,000 species 
having been described. Perhaps their success is partly 
due to their symbiosis. In the sunlight, the partner 
alge can utilise the carbon dioxide which the animal 
protoplasm produces, liberating oxygen which must be 
useful to their bearer. The plants are capable of photo- 
synthesis and the carbon compounds they build up can 
be utilised by the radiolarian. The two kinds of 
creatures work together as if they formed a firm. The 
symbiosis is a mutual benefit society. 

The same kind of co-operation is illustrated by a 
number of green Protozoa, in cases where the green 
colour has been shown to be due not to the animal having 
learned the plant’s secret of manufacturing chlorophyll, 
but to a partnership with minute alge (zoochlorelle and 
zooxanthellz). There are probably a few green Pro- 
tozoa, like euglenids and a green bell-animalcule, which 
have chlorophyll of their own, but most green animals 
are instances of symbiosis. This is true, for instance, 
of the green species of amceba, the green freshwater 
sponge, the green hydra, some green sea-anemones, 
many livid gieen corals, and the well-known planarian 
worm called Convoluta. In all these cases the partner 
alge utilise the carbon dioxide and nitrogenous waste 
produced by the host-animal, which in turn gets oxygen 
and carbon compounds from its symbions, And it is 
always open to the dominant partner of the firm to 
digest his partners. There can be no doubt that this 
kind of symbiosis is profitable, for it is Me i sera and 
its occurrence enables us to understand better the 
emptiness of the food-canal in many flourishing coral- 
colonies. At a lower level there is a case on record of 
a colony of thousands of green amcebe which lived for 
ten years in a glass vessel without a particle of solid 
food, the animal depending entirely on what its symbions 

produced. 
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There is naturally considerable variety in the intensity 
of the symbiosis. It may be a casual or a constant 
partnership ; it may be an advantage to life or abso- 
lutely indispensable. In the green Convoluta the. egg 
is without any associated alge, but the young larve 
must be infected if the development is to continue ; 
the interdependence is very intimate. In the green 
hydra the egg is infected before it is separated from the 
parent, but the symbions are not in this case indis- 
pensable. Many years ago Whitney made the neat 
experiment of keeping a green hydra for a fortnight in 
a 5 per cent. glycerine solution at 20° centigrade, with 
the result that the minute green alg, which live inside 
the inner layer or endoderm cells, all died. The hydra 
thus became wan white and so it remained for over 
two months without a trace of green. It fed in the 
usual hydra fashion on small animals, and it budded 
in the normal way. In this case, therefore, the sym- 
biosis is evidently not obligatory, though it is doubtless 
advantageous. 

It is difficult to draw a firm line between symbiosis 
and parasitism, especially when we understand that 
there is a tendency to work out a live-and-let-live 
compromise between parasite and host. An intruding 
parasite, like the fungus in the heather, may be tamed 
into a symbion. On the other hand, a symbion may 
perhaps sink into a parasite. In the food-canal of 
animals there is often an occurrence of useful bacteria 
and infusorians which facilitate the digestive processes, 
and although these are not inside the tissues it would 
be pedantic to exclude them from the ranks of symbions. 
Similarly, yeast-cells of various kinds are often found 
in the food-canal of insects and seem to be of value in 
operating upon and improving the food-material. When 
the pomace-fly, Drosophila, is feeding on fermenting 
fruit, it must have yeasts to help it, and it may be that 
this kind of partneiship is of wide occurrence. Some 
of the coccid insects seem always to have internal 
partner yeasts, and in one case these are known to 
penctrate the egg-cell within the mother and to multiply 
during development. 

A quaint heresy has been started more than once in 
the last few years that all living creatures except 
bacteria illustrate symbiosis, the idea being that certain 
formed bodies in the microcosm of the cell are tamed 
bacteria which have come to be indissolubly bound up 
in the bundle of life with their bearers. There is no 
good case to be made for the heresy, but it is interesting 
as an exaggeration of the truth that there is a wide- 
spread tendency in the realm of organisms to link lives 
together, to establish inter-relations. The implications 
of this will become clearer when we have considered 
com mensalism. J. ArtHurR Tuomson. 


Correspondence 
ISLAM AND PROGRESS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I have read with much interest both the article of 
Sir H. H. Johnston and his letter to Tok NEw STATESMAN on 
Islam. As a Copt living amongst Mohammedans and as a 
journalist being always au courant with Mohammedan thought 
and literature, I beg as an unbiased critic to lay my protest 
against Sir H. H. Johnston’s accusations of Islam. 

He accuses Islam of “‘ a fanatical contempt for research which 
has cramped the mentality of its adherents.” This in spite of 
the fact that Islam has never had an inquisition. Astronomy 
and geography were studied and investigated in thorough 
scientific methods one thousand years ago amongst Mohammedans. 
Anywhere and at any time when the Arab was free of the Mongol 
incubus, Mohammedan thought was free. Our renascence, 
which began in the time of Mohammed Ali, produced this pheno- 
menon by liberating Egypt from the Turks. Thus we had Osman 
Ghaleb, the entomologist, and Mahmoud Pasha, the astronomer, 
and a score of other learned men in other branches who entered 
their different scientific domains imbued with the idea of research 


albeit they were all Mohammedans. Their books, printed in the 
old characters of 1850, are still treasured by us, and can be seen 
in any well-known library in Egypt. This movement was 
checked by Lord Cromgr, who explicitly—I will not say shame- 
facedly—stated in his reports that the aim of education in Egypt 
should be only to supply the government with officials. And 
he was true to his word. 

My experience proves to me that the English authorities in 
Egypt ally themselves with all the reactionary elements in our 
country. They are never in love with moral or religious research. 
Thus, after pledging myself not to write about politics, I was 
granted a licence for a literary review in 1914. After two months 
of its publication I was called to the Press Bureau and was 
expressly ordered to stop writing about Darwin, Shaw and 
Nietzsche. .. . 

Islam is the most unclerical religion in the world. Looked 
into without bias, it is easy to see that it is a kind of Rationalist 
Christianity. All Mohammedans believe in Christ as a prophet. 

Sir H. H. Johnston accuses Al Azhar of being a “ teaching 
institution which is the most virulently refractory to the con- 
clusions of modern science, a corporation which has in the past 
instigated or organised the murder of Coptic statesmen and 
officials . . . etc.” That Al Azhar is refractory to the con- 
clusions of modern science is only true to the extent that the 
Roman Catholic Church is. Yet as a Copt I bear witness to the 
fact that the religious leaders of Islam in Egypt are more cultured 
than our own Coptic religious leaders. 

That Coptic statesmen and officials were murdered through 
the instigation of Al Azhar-is a most wild statement that can 
never be corroborated by one single fact. Our Prime Minister 
at the present moment is a Copt, and his life was attempted by a 
Copt for merely nationalist aims. Copts have held high offices 
during the Jast thousand years under Mohammedan rulers and 
their offices were never grudged by Mohammedans. 

Al Azhar, though old-fashioned and conservative, is the only 
institution in Egypt that gives its students any esthetic education. 
Philosophy (i.e., arabicised Greek Philosophy), which is not 
taught in government schools as it is unnecessary for officials, 
is taught at Al Azhar. It may be interesting to your readers 
to know that Lord Cromer did not countenance the movement 
for modernising Al Azhar. 

To belittle the value of Islam while seeing its civilising influence 
among the inhabitants of the Tropics is, to say the least, strange. 
The more so from a man of the intellectual calibre and wide 
experience of Sir H. H. Jobnston.—Yours, etc., 

Zagazig, Egypt. SaLaMA Moussa. 

May 17th. 


THE WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of May 22nd you refer to the £50,000 set 
aside by the Cassel Trustees for Adult Education, and express 
the hope that the munificence of the gift will enable our movement 
to shoot ahead. We will be glad if you will permit us to explain 
the relation of the W.E.A. to the Trust. 

The W.E.A. will receive £2,000 a year from this fund for five 
years for specific pieces of educational work. But it cannot be 
used for the ordinary organising and administrative expenses 
of the Association, which have been very greatly increased, as 
the result of increased prices and a rapid extension of our organ- 
isation, to meet post-war needs. This being so, the needs of 
the Association for the continued financial support of friends of 
education is greater to-day than during any period of its history. 
—Yours, etc., W. Tempe, President. 

J. M. Macravisn, Gen. Secretary. 


CHILDREN FROM CENTRAL EUROPE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The Fellowship of Reconciliation has been asked by 
the Central Famine Areas Committee (Chairman, Major L. 
Haden Guest) to provide homes for one year for some of the 
children from Central Europe, the first company having now 
arrived. Over fifty homes in private families have been found, 
but owing to the language difficulty the C.F.A. Committee is 
advising its helpers to set up hostels wherever possible. We 
now desire to provide for another fifty or more children in this 
way for one year. To do this we need :— 

1. A large house at a low rental, or free of rent. 

2. Furniture and dry provisions. 

8. Children’s clothing, toys, books, etc. 

4. Promises of support, £35 will feed a child for one year. 

Cheques and postal orders should be made payable to Jessie 
Harris, Hon. Treas. F.O.R. Children’s Hospitality Committee 
17, Red Lion Square, W.C.1.—Yours, etc., LILIAN SMITH. 
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“TOUJOURS DROITE” 


To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Stmr,—I certainly cannot claim to be a French scholar. I 
wish I was (or again, I wish I were)! But I still maintain that 
the translation of the word droite here is not fitted by the English 
word “right,” in its modern sense. Perhaps “ direct” is too 
short and a periphrase would be better. But I do not know. It 
is at any rate pretty clear what the great man was driving at. 
He meant to express this important truth, that a general will 
aims directly at something ; that it does not deceive itself as to 
whether it wants a thing ; but it may be quite wrong as to the 
want or as to whether it is going the right way about getting it. 
—Yours, etc., H. BELuoc. 


To the Editor of THe New StTaTesMan. 


Srr,—In my translation of the Contrat Social I have rendered 
“la volonté générale est toujours droite,”’ ‘“‘ the general will is 
always right” ; and, with all deference tosuch high authorities as 
Mr. Belloc and Professor Bosanquet, I venture to defend that ren- 
dering. The primary meaning of “ droit” is doubtless direct, 
straight, etc. The figurative meanings given in the dictionaries 
include right, righteous, upright, just, equitable, sound, ete. 
The appropriate translation must be determined by the context. 
Book II., chapter iii., which is headed ‘‘ Whether the general 
will can err,”’ begins: ‘‘ It follows from what precedes that the 
general will is always right droite) and always tends to the 
public advantage, but it does not follow that the resolutions of 
the people have always the same rightness (rectitude). Men 
always desire their own good, but do not always discern it.” 
In chapter iv. Rousseau says that the general will “loses its 
natural rightness (rectitude) when it tends to some individual and 
determinate object.” Yet again (chapter vi.): ‘‘ The general 
will is always right (droite), but the judgment that guides it is 
not always enlightened.” 

In short, the ideal, rational general will is naturally and always 
right and aims unerringly at the public welfare.—Yours, etc., 

May 26th. H. J. Tozer. 


Miscellany 


THE STYLE OF RUDYARD 
KIPLING* 


R. KIPLING has just published a volume of letters 
M of travel. The first series appeared in The Times 
in 1892, the second in The Morning Post in ‘1907 
and the last which are about Egypt, in Nash’s Magazine 
as late as 1913. The dates are of some interest, for the 
earliest letters are certainly the best, and it has often been 
said that Mr. Kipling wrote better before the Boer War than 
after it. I do not think this is true, in spite of the above 
scrap of evidence. Mr. Kipling in later years has treated dif- 
ferent subjects ; his style has lost some of its early violent 
vitality and some of its defects; but the real change has been 
that he has set himself to do new things. Whether or not his 
early subjects suited his peculiar genius for expression best 
is another question, and one to which it is easier to answer 
“yes.” To sit loosely in the saddle of life, to roam, to rough 
it, to listen to the yarns of travellers and workers in all 
parts of the earth, must have been in many ways the kind 
of existence most likely to bring him in touch with incidents 
stimulating to his imagination. Though he has now long 
been a settled “‘Sussex man,” he has continued to travel ; 
but it is in the past that he has travelled most, and his 
work in consequence has been more fed than before by 
books and fancy. In a little-known letter to a motoring 
friend he says of rural England ; 

To me it is a land of stupefying marvels and mysteries; and a 
day in an English county is a day in some fairy museum where 
all the exhibits are alive and real and yet none the less delightfully 
mixed up with books. For instance, in six hours I can go from the 
land of the “ Ingoldsby Legends ” by way of the Norman Conquest 
and the Baron’s War into Richard Jefferies’ county, and so through 
the Regency, one of Arthur Young’s less known tours, and “ Celia’s 
Arbour” into Gilbert White’s territory. On a morning I have 
seen the Assizes, javelin-men and all, come into a cathedral town ; 
by noon I was skirting a new-built convent for expelled French 
nuns ; before sundown I was watching the Channel Fleet off Selsey 


* Letters of Travel, Rudyard Kipling. Macmillan & Co. 7s. 6d. net, 





Bill, and after dark I nearly broke a fox’s back on a Roman road. 
You who were born and bred in the land naturally take such trifles 
for granted, but to me it is still miraculous that if I want petrol 
in a hurry I must either pass the place where Sir John Lade lived 
or the garden where Jack Cade was killed. In Africa, one has only 
to put the miles under and go on; but in England the dead, twelve 
coffin deep, clutch hold of my wheels at every turn, till I some- 
times wonder that the very road does not bleed. That is the real 
joy of motoring—the exploration of my amazing England. 
That passage, with its glorious day’s hotch-potch of im- 
pressions simmering and swimming together in an atmos- 
phere of wonder and warmed by a love of the land of England, 
is a specimen from the mine of experience from whieh later 
books, like Puck of Pook’s Hill and Rewards and Fairies, 
have been dug. The main difference between his early and 
later style is that latterly he has used his astonishing gift 
for vivid presentation, not to render things seen but more 
often things dreamt, and the extraordinary avidity of his 
attention to the actual has lost, perhaps in consequence, 
a little of its bite. In his later prose work he shows an even 
greater virtuosity, and virtuosity was ever one of his chief 
characteristics. For Mr. Kipling is the most unblushingly 
painstaking, vigorously acrobatic prose writer alive. (It 
is hard to believe he labours his verse in the same way.) 
He is difficult, too; an author to be read slowly ; his concen- 
tration is tremendous. His phrases must be allowed to 
soak a moment in the mind before they will expand like 
those little Japanese pellets, which blossom into flower 
only when dropped on the surface of a cup of water. Yet 
for all his extravagant and undisguised word-craft he is 
the favourite author of thousands upon thousands who are 
“with care, 
difficulty and moroseness ” the words that fit the thing (no 
other writer has had so various, so widely scattered, an 
audience), while oddly enough it is among literary people, 
among literary artists and critics that this master craftsman 
is apt to find grudging appreciation. They admit his 
genius, but they often show they are sorry they must, 
What, then, are the qualities which make him adored by 
millions and so often crabbed by those who love, like him, 
the art of letters ? 

In the first place, of course, many hate his politics and his 
morals, which are as tribal as a Prussian historian’s, or a 
school-boy’s, and since he cannot keep them out of his work, 
even when he is addressing the nursery, the flavour of them 
is widely diffused and, because it is Kipling who is writing, 
inevitably pungent. (This important point is, however, the 


- least interesting one.) His style is loved by the unliterary 


and often irritates the literary because the aim of his vir- 
tuosity is a violent precision. That comes first; he is not 
indifferent to beauty, very far indeed from it, but it comes 
second ; precision and vigour first. He will force youfirst to 
see, hear, touch smell (above all, see and smell) what he 
describes as vividly as words can do it; if the greatest 
vividness is inconsistent with an esthetic quality, well, 
beauty must suffer. His metaphors and comparisons are 
chosen (and he uses them, like all vivid writers, perpetually), 
with complete disregard of their associations and overtones. 
To take an example from these letters of travel: ‘‘ There 
was never a cloud in the sky that rested on the snow-line 
of the horizon as a sapphire on white velvet.”” We have 
all seen a sapphire on white velvet in a jeweller’s window, 
and it calls up vividly the intense blue of the sky seen above 
a snowfield; yet the comparison destroys at once the beauty 
of it. But here is a passage in which the very disregard of 
associations has flowered in a perfect phrase; Mr. Kipling 
is describing a Canadian winter scene—deep snow is on the 
ground : 


Rain makes a granulated crust over all, in which white shagreen 
the trees are faintly reflected. Heavy mists go up and down and 
create a sort of mirage, till they settle and pack round the 
iron-tipped hills, and then you know how the moon must look 
to an inhabitant of it. At twilight, again, the beaten-down 
ridges and laps and folds of the uplands take on the likeness of 
wet sand—some huge and melancholy beach at the world’s end— 
and when day meets night it is all goblin country. To westward, 
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the last of the spent day—rust red and pearl, illimitable levels 

ot shore waiting for the tide to turn again. To eastward, 

black night among the valleys, and on the rounded hill slopes 

a hard glaze that is not so much light as snail-slime trom the moon. 

And this is by no means the finest piece of description 
in the book! “A hard glaze that is not so much light as 
snail-slime from the moon—” in that sentence vividness 
and beauty have at last blended. 

I propose now to set side by side, so to speak, two other 
passages of description, both extraordinarily skilful, the 
first of which is an example of the way in which Mr. Kipling 
frequently disappoints us even when his hand is in, and 
the second an instance of superb writing which no man 
could better. No. I: A picture of a scene in the North 
Pacific : 

The mist is down on an oily stretch of washed-out sea ; through 
the mist the bat s-wings of a sealing schooner are just indicated. 
In the foreground, all but leaping out of the frame, an open row- 
boat, painted the rawest blue and white, rides up over the shoulder 
of a swell. A man in a blood-red jersey and long boots, all shining 
with moisture, stands at the bows holding up the carcase of a silver- 
bellied sea-otter from whose pelt the wet drips in moonstones. Now 
the artist who could paint the silver wash ot the mist, the wriggling, 
treacly reflection of the boat, and the raw red wrists of the man, would 
be something of a workman. 

Mr. Kipling himself has done it. Examine the crafts- 
manship for a moment: “ bat’s-wings of the schooner” ; 
the perfection of the compression of that; the sentence 
(so suggestive itself of dripping water) ‘from whose pelt 
the wet drips” (ah! these little round words !), closing 
finally with a phrase which catches the light, yet not too 
brilliantly—“ drips in moonstones ” ; then consider the way 
the heaving, steady movement of the boat is suggested 
(“rides up over the shoulder of the swell ’’), and is carried 
out by the mention of its reflection, its ‘ wriggling, treacly 
reflection.” Yes, something of a workman, indeed! And 
yet, when the work is done, what does it amount to? 
An extraordinarily fine academy picture; there is not 
magic or real beauty in it. But now for No. II. (I cannot 
do justice to it, for the effect is cumulative and the passage 
too long to quote; imagine first eight-and-forty hours of 
roaring wind and the thermometer well down towards 
zero, scooping and gouging across a hundred miles of newly 
fallen snow in Canada): 

At the worst of the storm there is neither Heaven nor earth, 
but only a swizzle into which a man may be brewed. Distances 
grow to nightmare scale, and that which in the summer was no 
more than a minute’s bare-headed run, is half an hour’s gasping 
struggle, each toot won between the lulls. Then do the heavy- 
timbered barns talk like ships in*a cross-sea, beam working against 
beam. The winter's hay is ribbed over with long lines of snow dust 
blown between the boards, and far below in the byre the oxen clash their 
horns and moan uneasily. 

But Mr. Kipling’s style is not the most important thing 
about him, though as in the case of every writer it is an 
integral part of what he is. It is not that which has made 
him (think what you will of him) the biggest, most wide- 
flaring combustion in the sky of English letters since Byron 
and Dickens. It used often to be said that he owed his 
fame to the novelty of his blazing Eastern local-colour and 
his smart, hard, knowing manner as a raconteur. His 
immediate appeal went deeper than that. It was an 
enormous refreshment to the average man to come upon an 
author who put the gifts of a first-rate writer at the service 
not only of the love story, or of the adventures of sensi- 
bility, or of the romance of worldly success, but used them 
to do justice to the importance in life of the relation of a 
man to his work; anauthor whose sympathy went out with a 
hug to a man who cared for his job, stuck to it even when 
sickened by it, saw it through, in spite of discouragement, 
loneliness and difficulty. If I were to point to one passage 
in these letters which explained more than any other the 
width of his appeal, it would be to the one in which he 
mentiors a mechanic who always tested the wheels at a spot 
on the line before a dangerous incline. He had “the 
heaviest job—monotony and responsibility combined. He 
did me the honour of wanting to speak to me, but first he 


inspected the train—on all fours with his hammer. By the 
time he was satisfied of the integrity of the underpinnings 
it was time for us to go, and all that I got was a friendly 
wave of the hand—a master craftsman’s sign, you might 
call it.” It is that kind of sympathy in his books which 
has (all else aiding) made his stories circulate round the 
world. He has idealised for all sorts of active men their own 
relation to their work; “a felt-want,” as they say in the 
advertising world, of a profounder kind than the thirst for 
local colour, though that, too, is a craving pleasant to satisfy. 
Mr. Kipling has not a mind of great diameter ; the highest 
entity in relation to which he judges men is usually 
the British Empire, than which there are larger things. 
Occasionally he breaks out of that ring but, on the whole, 
his imaginative conception of life is hemmed in by tribal 
or even narrower boundaries, and many lesser literary men, 
with some contemplative faculty, have the pull over him 
there, which prevents some of them appreciating the 
humanity and the depth of his penetration. 
Desmond MacCartuy. 


THE GUITRYS AND 
LA FONTAINE 


' 4 YHEN Henry James in a letter from Paris, 
written after he had been living with the 
literary giants of his epoch, Flaubert, Zola 
and Daudet, said that the French men of letters were 
like the Chinese in their total ignorance and disdain of 
what was taking place in the world of barbarians, outside 
the Great Wall, he was, whether consciously or not, paying 
them a compliment. 

For what does such a sentence imply? It implies that 
the standards of perfection are so high and the classic models 
are so exquisite within the wall, that it takes.a man all his 
lifetime to know them, to study them, and to try and live 
up to them. He has neither time nor the inclination to 
bother about what is happening outside the wall. It 
takes a Frenchman all his time to write and appreciate 
the French language, without troubling himself about 
foreign languages, because he knows how well it can be 
written: the infinite variety of what there is to appreciate, 
the immensity of the field of work before him, and the 
intensity of the effort that will be required of him. 

In the last month we have been favoured with a manifesta- 
tion of French art at its best in the shape of M. Lucien 
Guitry’s acting, and with a delicious expression of French 
wit in the plays of M. Sacha Guitry. But the former is 
in an infinitely higher category than the latter. M. Lucien 
Guitry belongs to the great race of French actors. Hisname 
will be written inletters of gold with the names of Delaunay, 
Frédérique Lemaitre, Coquelin, and Got. During his long 
career, from the time when he played the Armand Duvals 
and the jeune premier parts with Sarah Bernhardt, and the 
lovers in Maurice Donnay’s comedies, until the period when 
he impersonated the more robust characters in Rostand’s 
poetical drama and the dynamic heroes of M. Bernstein, 
his talent, his art, and his complete mastery over the means 
at his disposal have continued to develop and to ripen 
until they attained the absolute perfection that we have 
lately had the joy of witnessing. Unfortunately, I missed 
his Pasteur, but one has only to see M. Guitry in the first 
act of Mon Pére avait Raison, only indeed in the last sentence 
of that first act, when he gives his son a push after a sudden, 
abrupt and broken off embrace, to realise that he is the first 
actor now alive. 

Every detail, every gesture, every intonation, every 
look is perfect; but so quickly is each nuance indicated 
that it has happened before you know how it has happened, 
just as in real life. Nothing brings out the perfection of 
his acting more subtly and more clearly than the juxtaposi- 
tion of M. Lucien Guitry and his son Sacha. M. Sacha 
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Guitry acts well. He has charm, grace, talent and wit in 
abundance ; but his art is not too swift for the eye. You 
see—sometimes in any case—how it is done. With the 
father, never. And what the father leaves undone! There 
is never the millionth part of a shade of anything too much. 
He knows so surely when not to move his hands and when 
to keep the expression of his eyes under control. His art 
is an example of supreme reserve and rigid economy, and it 
reminds one of the sentence of one of the younger French 
writers that “ la langue Francaise est un piano sans pédale.” 
M. Lucien Guitry plays the pianoforte without a pedal, and 
yet his crescendos are tremendous and his forte overwhelming. 
. So much for the art as revealed in the acting. Now as to 
the plays. That they are witty, as light as the smoke ring 
of a cigarette, goes without saying. Are they anything 
else? Pasteur I leave out, as there is no very great art in 
piecing together slices of life from a great man’s bio- 
graphy, and if you have a superb actor to impersonate these 
slices you achieve your end easily. But in Jean de la 
Fontaine, M. Sacha Guitry attempted something far more 
ambitious. He aimed at putting on the stage perhaps the 
greatest figure in French literature and one of the most 
charming and the most rare personalities of all time. 

He attempted to give us, to show us the quintessence of 
the life of the poet who said :— 

Un vain bruit et l'amour ont occupé mes ans. 


He attempts to give us an echo of that vain bruit and to 
penetrate into the heart of that amour. Does he succeed ? 
Only partially. He does not give the sense of that quality in 
La Fontaine which made him sum up his life in such a line. 
The beginning (as is generally the case with M. Sacha Guitry’s 
plays) is perfect. La Fontaine is asleep in a chair near the 
fire with his back to the audience. Madame de La Fontaine 
is sitting at her work. Her lover calls through the window 
not seeing La Fontaine ‘“‘ Est tu seule?” ‘“‘ Oui,” answers 
La Fontaine, and keeps up the conversation, as if the lover 
had meant to address him, and then, without his wife 
suspecting anything, he goes out to fight the lover and returns 
wounded, explaining that he has met with an accident, 
with consummate naturalness. He then leaves his home for 
good, and in the next act we see him in Paris, in his lodgings, 
making love to the extrancing rossignol impersonated by 
Mademoiselle Yvonne Printemps, who is the living goddess 
of charm. She lives next door and sings Lully’s songs. 

All this is exquisite and there is a lilt in the scene like 
that in one of Browning’s love poems :— 

It might have been, once only : 
We lodged in a street together, 
You, a sparrow on the housetop lonely, 
I, a lone she-bird of his feather. 


My business was song, song, song : 
I chirped, cheeped, trilled and twittered .. . 
But the she-bird flies away with Lully, and the sparrow is 
left lonely. 

And then there is a little too much. Too many episodes 
of La Fontaine’s life are brought in. They crowd the too 
slender canvas of the play. There is Madame de la Sabliére, 
and there is Ninon de Lenclos, and there is La Fontaine’s 
wife, who wants him tocome back toher. She visits him in Paris 
after his historic visit to Chateau Thierry, when he went back 
to her and, on being told that “Madame est aux vépres,”’ 
left Chateau Thierry never to return. That is what hap- 
pened actually. What happens in the play is that his wife 
returns the visit, and begs him to come back to her, and 
reveals incidentally two things : one, that her lover is married 
—giving M. Lucien Guitry the opportunity for a wonderful 
gesture and look—and, secondly, that she knows his works 
by heart. He is so charmed with this second revelation 
that he at once begins to recite to her the fable of Le Coche 
et la Mouche which he has just composed. It is a touching 
scene and a human scene and a dramatic scene, moving, 
in that La Fontaine never lets her see for a moment that he 
has known all along of her infidelity, and he plays up to her 





sincere claim to irreproachability, but one cannot help 
feeling that it is the life, the Bohemian life of Paris in the 
twentieth century that is being depicted, and not the 
Bohemian life of the Grand Siécle. In other words, we feel 
that this La Fontaine is a charming, engaging, witty, 
delightful person, but he is not the sublime bon homme : 
he has neither the necessary sublimity nor the necessary 
squalor. 

There is one well-known story which sums up the whole 
character of La Fontaine. When he was ill, and had just 
lost his best friend and patron, one of his friends hurried to 
him, to offer him the hospitality of his house, “ J’y 
allais,” said La Fontaine. The La Fontaine of the play, 
although he says many witty and pretty things, never 
says a thing like this. 

The fact is, that La Fontaine, as a manas well as a writer, 
rightly deserved the epithet which his contemporaries gave 
to him of [inimitable, and to make him move and live in a 
play it would require another La Fontaine. M. Sacha Guitry 
is not another La Fontaine. His work as playwright is not 
in the first class of French art of this kind—of the first class 
of Frenchlight comedy. Itisscintillating, engaging, amusing, 
original, but it does not descend, as does, for instance, a 
comedy like Maurice Donnay’s Amanis, directly from Racine. 
M. Lucien Guitry’s art does belong to the first class of 
French acting. His name can be boldly affiliated to and 
compared with the greatest names in the French temple of 
Thespis. MAuRIcE BaRING. 


A POSTSCRIPT 


N the kitchens of big restaurants each cook has his 
I special domain—no frontiers are crossed, each 
monarch is king of his own dish. 

So it is with M. Sacha Guitry. He turns out the most 
perfect soufflés—served by himself at the last moment, 
hot, light, @ point. In fact, his art is the art of a course, 
but never of a meal. Life may demand a different treat- 
ment, but why worry about that? There are so many 
playwrights ! 

- M. Guitry is in a delightful position. 

He writes better than any other actor, and acts better 
than any other playwright. This does not mean that 
anyone would compare him to his father, or to M. de Porto 
Riche. He hardly exists beside either of them. But 
attack the playwright and he can fall back on the actor, 
attack the actor and he can fall back on the playwright. 
Nor are his reversible defences by any means contemptible. 

Sacha Guitry has always been an infant prodigy—though 
his age is gradually catching him up. The veteran of seven- 
teen has become the boy scout of thirty-four, and still his 
plays pour out—or should I say fall out, for are we not 
sometimes reminded of the penny-in-the-slot machine, except 
that this machine is never out of order ? 

And yet, what wit there is in the writing, a wit so easy, so 
unforced that it is almost imperceptible! You look round 
to see if your companion has caught some gem that in your 
vanity you believe has only sparkled for you. 

And what accomplishment there is in that acting which 
never emphasizes a point or breaks a cumulative effect 
into little bits of epigram or emotion ! 

When our taxi gets caught in the queue of Rolls-Royces 
that leads to the Aldwych, when we see their contents 
strewn over the stalls and find ourselves drowned by a 
chorus of extravagant praise that reaches a climax where 
French is least understood, we say indignantly to ourselves : 
“What do you know of Maurice Donnay and Tristan 
Bernard ? ” 

But when we are on our homeward journey and, above all, 
as we pass other theatres, and are reminded of other plays 
and even perhaps of other actors, we find ourselves heaving 
a little sigh of gratitude to Sacha Guitry. 

EizaBETH BIBESCO, 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ESSRS. CONSTABLE have just published a book 

M by Mr. Birrell. It is a character-sketch of Frederick 

Locker-Lampson, with a small selection from letters 

addressed to him. It is a charming book, a worthy appendix 

to a still more charming book, one of the lightest, wittiest 

and yet in a way one of the most wistful of autobiographies, 
Locker-Lampson’s My Confidences. 

* * * 

When William James was collecting passages which 
summed up different men’s total reaction towards life, in 
order to compare them in his lectures on religious experi- 
ence, he took a passage from this book. It runs as follows : 
“T am so far resigned to my lot that I feel small pain at 
the thought of having to part from what has been called 
the pleasant habit of existence, the sweet fable of life. I 
would not care to live my wasted life over again, and so to 
prolong my span. Strange to say, I have but little wish 
to be younger. I submit with a chill at my heart. I 
humbly submit because it is the Divine Will and my ap- 
pointed destiny. I dread the increase of infirmities that 
will make me a burden to those around me, those dear to 
me. No! let me slip away as quietly and comfortably as 
Ican. Let the end come, if peace come with it. I do not 
know that there is a great deal to be said for this world, 
or our sojourn here upon it; but it has pleased God so to 
place us, and it must please me also. I ask you, what is 
human life? Is not it a maimed happiness—care and 
weariness, weariness and care, with the baseless expectation, 
the strange cozenage of a brighter to-morrow? At best it 
is but a froward child, that must be played with and 
humoured, to keep it quiet till it falls asleep, and then 


care is over.” 
+ . 7 


This complex, tender, submissive graceful state of mind 
William James had no objection to calling religious, though 
he remarked that to many it would seem too listless and half- 
hearted to merit so good a name. Wistful resignation lit 
by cross-lights of kindly irony is to men in energetic moods 
and always battling characters irritating, if not exasperating. 
You remember Carlyle’s sardonic comment on Margaret 
Fuller’s favourite utterance: “I accept the Universe.” 
“By God, she’d better!” But it is difficult even for the 
passionate not to be coaxed into sympathy with Locker- 
Lampson when he talks to them, just as serious poets cannot 
help being won to pay respect to his Society verse. 

* * * 

He produced one slender volume of Society verse, and as 
Dr. Johnson said “an occasional poet can only expect 
occasional praise.” Still, Locker-Lampson would be quite 
content with what has fallen to his share. He was, says 
Mr. Birrell, a man cut off from fecundity as an author 
by the calibre of his brain. “‘ His output was of necessity 
doomed to be both small and slight, and of that power, 
gift I will not call it, of exuberant expatiation on the 
output of others, he was entirely destitute. He could 
appreciate, but not expatiate.”” A remark of La Bruyére’s 
was often onrhis lips, ‘‘ Nobody regrets having said too 
little.” Certainly nobody does, when their little is as fine 
and finished a product as London Lyrics and My 
Confessions. The charm of Society verse depends not 
only upon perfect ease but upon the writer never attempting 
to express the deepest emotions he feels. He should feel 
a great deal more than he expresses, and his admiration 
must be coloured by the kind of reflection which sees 
things small and is equivalent to looking through the 
wrong end of a telescope. He should understand, when 
he is writing love poems, that affections are often more 
durable when he, or she, who feels them, does not regard 
them as very deep. He must not be afraid of being 





sentimental, for who is man—especially a man of the 
world—that he should be superior to sentiment? And 
can he not get back his own by being ironical when the 
passionate poet would shrink from irony? Sometime 
Locker-Lampson touched real beauty. I will pay my 
reader the compliment of noticing the lines which may 
claim to have this quality in the verses which follow. The 
poem is written to a child to whom he gave a pearl on 
each of her birthdays—I expect, however, the pearls were 
given a start of the birthdays. It is called: 
GERTRUDE’S NECKLACE. 

As Gerty skipt from babe to girl, 

Her necklace lengthen’d, pearl by pear! ; 

Year after year it grew and grew 

For every birthday gave her two. 


Her neck is lovely, soft and fair, 
And now her necklace glimmers there. 


So cradled, let it fall and rise, 
And all her graces symbolise. 
Perchance this pearl, without a speck, 
Once was as warm on Sappho’s neck ; 
Where are the happy, twilight pearls 
That braided Beatrice’s curls ? 

* * * 

Locker-Lampson was the perfect connoisseur and dilet- 
tante. He collected books, china, prints, pictures and 
choice passages from the works of other men. The first 
part of Mr. Birrell’s  character-sketch is devoted to his 
background, which is composed of his forbears, his family 
life and these objects of his choice. He was the perfect 
connoisseur because he had none of the snobbery or greed 
of the average collector. Rowfant library was famous— 
but small and readable; in the passages and rooms of 
Rowfant hung drawings and etchings by great masters. 
But Locker-Lampson was capable of framing a print from a 
newspaper which pleased him, and treasuring it as affection- 
ately as any precious object. He had that frivolity which 
goes near to being profound, and that tenderness for things 
which is akin to piety, in the Roman sense of the word. He 
was a lover of London : 

Piccadilly ! Shops, palaces, bustle and breeze, 

The whirring of wheels, and the murmur of trees ; 

By night or by day, whether noisy or stilly, 

Whatever my mood is, I love Piccadilly. 

Wet nights, when the gas on the pavement is streaming, 

And young Love is watching, and old Love is dreaming. . . 
It is not necessary to quote more to show the mood he 
conveys. It is the mood which the melody of a barrel-organ 
in the distance mingling in the roar of the streets stirs in a 
man at sunset, when he is fancy-free. 

How well he told a story and what a delightful companion 
he must have been may be judged from the way he describes 
his visit to Landor. 

“IT found him reading a Waverley novel, and congratu- 
lated him on having so pleasant a companion in his retire- 
ment, ‘ Yes,’ he said, with winning dignity, ‘ and there is 
a novelist whom I equally admire, my old friend G. P. R. 
James.’ In the course of conversation he placed Southey 
on a level with Wordsworth! He was interesting about 
Addison ; he said that an engaging simplicity shone through 
all he wrote ; that there was coyness in his style, the archness 
and shyness of a graceful and beautiful girl. This struck me 
as delightful criticism, and I felt glad that I had come to 
see Landor. Landor’s face put me in mind of the portraits 
of Hogarth. He had a diabolical laugh—a prolonged mock- 
ery with apparently no heart or happiness in it, and when 
you thought he had done he went on and on; perhaps his 
extreme age was the cause of its prolongation, but not of 
its timbre. I suppose he was a very wrong-headed man, 
and that his fierce individuality (Welsh choler) made his 
acquaintance as uncomfortable as his friendship was 
perilous. . . . 

“Alfred Tennyson tells me that one day, while Landor 
was reciting some poetry, a member of the company tumbl 
downstairs and broke his leg, and that Landor went on 
spouting without showing any special concern.” 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


Tales of My Native Town. By GaprireLte D’ANNUNZzIO, 
Nash. 7s, 6d. net, 

Peter Middleton. By Henry K. Marks. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Open the Door. By 
7s. 6d, net. 

I must apologise to Miss Rose Macaulay for miscalling 
her early novel The Making of a Bigot by the name of The 
Making of an Englishman. My mistake is the more unpar- 
donable because (though I myself have never come across 
it) I know that there does exist a novel of this name, by 
Flaubert, or somebody really great like that. But I am 
consoled by the thought that other people do these things, 
too, for here is Mr. Joseph Hergesheimer in his preface to 
D’Annunzio’s Tales of My Native Town alluding to a French 
masterpiece called Une Vie Simple. It is not a very intel- 
ligent allusion ; there are points of difference between The 
Virgin Anna and Un Ceeur Simple other and more funda- 
mental than the facts that “ Anna had a turtle in place 
of a parrot, and D’Annunzio is severer with his subject 
than was Flaubert,” the most important being that the 
author of the one is a large man and the author of the other 
a great man. Nevertheless, this preface is much more 
interesting than the book it introduces, because while one 
knows only too well what has happened to D’Annunzio and 
has seen him pass out of the world of letters into anadventure 
as large and spurious as his work, one is not sure what is 
going to happen to Mr. Hergesheimer. The Three Black 
Pennys and Java Head are indubitably interesting and often 
beautiful, but one is not yet quite sure whether this is 
authentic work. It may be that he himself has stolen fire 
from heaven or it may be that he has merely borrowed 
embers from the hearths of the men who have. When a 
great artist discovers a technical device that helps in the 
task of chiselling the subject out of the rough and develops 
it to a high pitch, people who are quick to make use of this 
technical device while it is still new and handle it intelli- 
gently can give an illusion that they belong to the same 
class as the originating artist, and we have not yet sufficient 
data to judge whether Mr. Hergesheimer has done this with 
the rich impasto of Mr. Conrad. There is nothing in the 
preface which decides this point, but it does disclose that 
like all American authors he is working under a handicap 
that must impede the free action of his talent, of whatever 
degree of power that may be. For he is preposterously 
excited about D’Annunzio. Now, Henry James said the 
essential thing about D’Annunzio in his Notes on Novelists. 
With exquisite refinement and many thousands of words 
he conveyed that this may be a magnificent palace, but 
there is something wrong with the drains. This defect 
has nothing to do with his preference for unwholesome 
molten skies and men and women linked in sudorous and 
quarrelsome passion; as a matter of fact D’Annunzio is 
at his best when he describes a sultry day, whether in the 
kingdom of the flesh or the spirit. It is rather his perverse 
thirst for ugliness to which he does not trouble to attach 
significance that vitiates his work as thoroughly as the 
work of our sentimental novelists is vitiated by their thirst 
for prettiness to which they do not trouble to attach signi- 
ficance. There are sketches in this book which consist of 
accounts of physical horrors strung like beads on a story 
thin as thread. “ Strigia, an uncertain, repugnant figure, 
a senile hermaphrodite with bright red carbuncles covering 
his neck and grey locks on the temples, of which the creature 
seems proud, the top and back of the head covered with 
wool like a vulture, next approaches.” The senile herma- 
phrodite may have been the raw material for art, but we 
shall never know, for he is merely waved at us and with- 
drawn, for ‘‘then come the Mammalucchi, three idiot 
brothers. . . .”. This is a mere reporting, on a parity with 
the bald statement one may read in the papers to the effect 
that “‘a three-headed lamb has been born on a farm near 


Stanley Phillips. 


CATHERINE CARSWELL. Melrose. 


Ross-on-Wye.” It appears amazing that Mr. Hergesheimer, 
who, if he is not certainly creative, is beyond all doubt 
intelligent about the creations of others, should like this 
harsh recital of hideousness. But in the preface we see 
why. All through one hears a young aggrieved voice saying 
indignantly, ‘‘ Just listen to the things he says! And 
you won't let me say a thing.” “ The formula that constitutes 
the base of practically every applauded story here—a 
determination opposed to hopeless odds invariably trium- 
phant—is not only missing from Tales of my Native Town, 
in the majority of them it is controverted,” he says crow- 
ingly, and one sees that the reason why he likes this ugly 
stuff is that though it is bad it is not such a lie about life 
as the Pollyanna and Molly-Makebelieve and Full-of-Smiles 
series of emetics. If one is sick of simpers it may be that 
the scowling mention of a sore sounds hearteningly honest 
and direct. And so it is that Mr. Hergesheimer finds a 
pleasure that we cannot in the entirely pointless story 
about a circus-keeper who goes out when he is drunk and 
falls on top of the skinned corpse of his camel. He has 
before him the awful sense of the shape that the story would 
have taken under duress of the austere demands of the 
American public. The circus-keeper would have “ sat up 
nights” with that camel. ... It is a pity that America 
should still uphold standards that provoke extravagant 
reactions in the intelligent. In the case of Mr. Herges- 
heimer it does not matter so very much, for there is a judg- 
ment that lives in his fingers which is not to be disturbed 
by the caprices of his brain. Whatever work he might 
acclaim he could hardly write anything himself that would 
not be délicate and seemly. But there are those who are 
not protected by his instinct for perfection. In Peter 
Middleton Mr. Henry K. Marks has written quite a good 
book of a Teutonic type. It is the story of a young man 
without mastery, whose will is a yoke on the shoulders of 
no man, not even himself, and it is rather like a Haupt- 
mann novel, with lapses into a solid but not unentertaining 
fantasy, frill-less, gloomy, uplifting and a _ thoroughly 
German heroine who goes off in an ulster on a steamer 
(‘from the Asylum there came the sound of senseless 
laughter. They both heard it and shuddered).” Unfor- 
tunately, it is unreadable—except by the kind of people who 
do not mind the cabin next the engine-room—because of its 
minute descriptions of the venereal disease suffered by the 
principal character. It is apparent that Mr. Marks is aware 
that many persons have caused much misery by not talking 
frankly about these things, and he is full of a wild,courageous 
passion to protest against this cowardly silence. But the 
book dies of it, dies as it would of an equally veracious 
account of whooping-cough. Art must not make the gorge 
rise. One cannot open the mind to a book’s beauty if one 
has to lie down between chapters and dab the forehead 
with eau-de-cologne. 

Mrs. Carswell, whose Open the Door has won the prize in 
the Melrose Novel Competition, resembles Mr. Herges- 
heimer in her immunity from mistakes. The technique 
she has adopted is that of Mr. D. H. Lawrence and she uses 
it without a fault. This must be much the most interesting 
novel that has ever come to light with a prize competition, 
with the possible exception of Marius Lyle’s Unhappy in 
thy Daring, a raw but energetic book which was unfor- 
tunately issued at a time of the war when publishers thought 
it paid best to issue books in strict secrecy and with the 
completest abstention from advertisement. Open the Door 
is the story of a Glasgow girl, and it perfectly renders the 
tweedy texture of Scotch life, rough with religious and moral 
disputations. It gives, as nobody else but Mr. Frederick 
Niven in his Scotch novels has ever done, the peculiarly 
pointed quality of character in a country where, owing to 
the popularity of the ministry as a career, the best brains 
are under an obligation to think aloud every Sunday morning 
and evening, and, owing to the pious tradition of the land, 
all respectable citizens are under an obligation to go and 
Kisten to them. Elsewhere, the confused aspirations of 
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Johanna’s mother would have left no signs, except a certain 
disorder in her dress and a fumbling anxiety for the souls 
of her children, instead of finding the rich and quaint 
expressions, unchecked by the community, that are described 
by Mrs. Carswell. The principal motive is the development 
of a female more terrifying than anything since Marie 
Bashkirtseff, in search of a love-affair that shall be to her 
soul such a source of refreshment as the hump is to the 
camel. When her search is successful at the end of the 
book one feels as if the lion had at last found its Christian. 
It is not, in fact, a wholly sympathetic subject, and yet, 
by virtue of Mrs. Carswell’s beautiful writing and wise 
observation of character, this is a book of great importance. 
Resecca WEsT. 


BODY AND BRAIN 


Theodore Roosevelt. An Intimate Biography. By WILLIAM 
Roscor THayER. Constable. 24s. net. 

One might read the lives of all the Cabinet Ministers 
since the accession of Queen Victoria without realising that 
they had a body between them. To imagine any of the 
statues in Parliament Square running, climbing, or even in 
a state of nudity is not only impossible but also unseemly. 
The life, dignity, character of statesmen is centred in the 
head; the body is merely a stalk, smooth, black and in- 
expressive, whether attenuated or obese, at the end of 
which flowers a Gladstone, a Campbell-Bannerman, or a 
Chamberlain. But you have only to look at a photograph 
of Theodore Roosevelt to see that he and his. body are 
identical. The little round pugnacious head with the 
eyes screwed up as if charging an enemy is as much part of 
his body as a bull’s head is part of his body. Decency 
requires that the man’s body shall be cut off from his head 
by collar, frock coat and trousers, but even under that 
disguise we still see, without any sense of unseemliness, 
bones, muscles, and flesh. 

As Mr. Thayer remarks in the course of his witty and 
sensible biography, very little is yet known of the inter- 
action between mind and body. The mind in biography 
as in sculpture is treated as a separate and superior organ 
attached to an instrument which is, happily, becoming 
obsolete. If Cabinet Ministers exercise their bodies for a 
few hours it is only in order to clarify their brains. But 
Roosevelt, though given by nature a sickly and asthmatic 
body which might have claimed the pampered life of a 
slave, always treated his body as a companion and equal. 
Indeed, his education until he left college was more the 
education of the body than of the mind. It was not until 
he had wrought a light weak frame into a tough thick 
body capable of immense endurance that his brain came 
into partnership. If he used his brain at all it was not to 
think about books but about animals. He was taken on a 
tour through Europe as a small boy, but what did he see ? 
Only that there are flocks of aquatic birds on the banks 
of the Nile, and that in Cairo there is a book by an English 
clergyman that tells you a great deal about them. In 
Venice he wrote in his diary, ““ We saw a palace of the doges. 
It looks like a palace you could be comfortable and snug 
in (which is not usual).” “‘The poor boys have been 
dragged off to the orful picture galery” wrote his little 
sister. Roosevelt had no artistic sense either as boy or 
man, so that we are not able to consider the effect upon an 
artist of owning a body. But directly the body and mind 
came into partnership it was plain that for political purposes 
no combination is more powerful. 

American politics in the ’eighties appear to an English 
reader as a rough-and-tumble shindy of public-house loafers 
in which the only serviceable weapon is a strong right arm. 
When Roosevelt said on leaving college ‘‘I am going to try 
to help the cause of better government in New York; I 
don’t exactly know how,” his ambition seemed to his 
friends “‘ almost comic.” Politics were not for “ gentle- 
men.” Jake Hess, the Republican Boss, and his heelers 





were equally amused. What business had a youth of the 
“kid glove and silk stocking set”” among such as them ? 
After e little experience of him they owned that he was 
“a good fellow”—‘‘a good mixer.” Both friends and 
enemies were wont to expatiate upon his luck. Directly 
Roosevelt was safely shelved for life as Vice-President, 
President McKinley was shot dead. The greatest prize in the 
United States fell into his hands without an effort. That 
was the sort of thing that always happened to Roosevelt. 
But it is impossible to feel that his progress had anything 
accidental about it. Fortune, indeed, showed herself quite 
ready to suppress him had he been made of suppressible 
material. The year 1883 found him out of politics, alien- 
ated from many of his best friends, and bereaved of his 
wife. Intellectually and emotionally he was disillusioned 
and disheartened. Then flooded in to his rescue that 
strange passion for using muscles and breathing fresh air 
and throwing oneself naked upon nature and seeing what 
happens next which cannot be called intellectual but which 
is certainly not merely animal. He became a ranchman. 
His companions were uncivilised ; his duties were those of 
a primitive man. He lived with horses and cattle and at 
any moment might have to shoot or be shot. The same 
thing happened with the desperadoes of Little Missouri as 
had happened with Boss Hess and his heelers. They began 
by despising his spectacles and ended by thinking him the 
same kind of man as themselves. When he was President of 
the United States a cowboy came up to him and said, “‘‘ Mr. 
President, I have been in jail a year for killing a gentleman.’ 
“How did you do it?’ asked the President, meaning to 
inquire as to the circumstances. ‘ Thirty-eight on a forty- 
five frame,’ replied the man, thinking that the only interest 
the President had was that of a comrade who wanted to 
know with what kind of tool the trick was done.” No 
other President, it is said, from Washington to Wilson 
would have drawn that answer. 

Undoubtedly, it was not his fight against Trusts, or his 
action in ending the Russo-Japanese war, or any other 
political faith of his that gave him his popularity so much 
as the fact that his development was not limited to the 
organs of the brain. He was a good mixer. We have seen 
the effect upon bosses and cowboys. Now let us go to the 
other extreme and see how the President affected a highly 
cultivated Frenchman, the ambassador, M. Jusserand. 
Desired by his government to sketch some account of the 
President’s temperament, M. Jusserand sent a dispatch 
describing ‘“‘a promenade” in Washington. “I arrived 
at the White House punctually in afternoon dress and silk 
hat. . . . The President wore knickerbockers, thick boots 
and soft felt hat, much worn. . . . On reaching the country, 
the President went pell-mell over the fields, following neither 
road nor path, always on, on, straight ahead! I was much 
winded, but I would not give in, nor ask him to slow up, 
because I had the honour of La Belle France at heart. At 
last we came to the bank of a stream, rather wide and too 
deep to be forded. I sighed relief. . . . But judge of my 
horror when I saw the President unbutton his clothes and 
heard him say, ‘ We had better strip, so as not to wet our 
things in the creek.’ Then I, too, for the honour of France, 
removed my apparel, everything except my lavender kid 
gloves. The President cast an inquiring look at these but 
I quickly forestalled any remark by saying, ‘ With your 
permission, Mr. President, I will keep these on, otherwise 
it would be embarrassing if we should meet ladies.’ And 
so we jumped into the water and swam across.” They 
came out on the other side firm friends. That is the result 
of taking off everything except one’s lavender kid gloves. 

It was the combination of brain and body that was 
remarkable—for neither, separately, excelled immensely 
those of other men. Was it not the essence of his teaching 
that almost any man can achieve great things by getting 
the utmost use out of “ the ordinary qualities that he shares 
with his fellows?” Put an ordinary man under a micro- 
scope and you see President Roosevelt. Unfortunately, 
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many shadows are needed even in the crudest snapshot. 
Directly you are conscious of being ordinary you cease to 
be ordinary. And, after all, can we call the President a 
perfect example of a successful man? Are we not con- 
scious towards the end of his life of a lack of balance which 
destroys his value as a magnified specimen of the human 
race? The slaughter of animals played too large a part 
in his life. And why start exploring the Brazilian River 
of Doubt at the age of fifty-five? Nature, outraged, sent 
him back with a fever in his bones from which he died years 
before his time. So difficult is it at this late stage of 
civilisation for one and the same person to have both body 
and brain. 


A ROMANTIC TRAVELLER 


Wanderings. By Ricuarp Curie, Kegan Paul. 10s, 6d- 

Some men collect pictures of the places they have loved 
and hang them in galleries. There is another and a cheaper 
way: to make memory your picture gallery. True, that 
gallery is not always well lighted, yet there is something 
to be said even for its occasional dimness, and the poet 
was not wrong when he wished to suggest the weird beauty 
of the place where Cain, also a wanderer, found himself, 
in speaking of its surrounding objects as 


Hanging in the shadowy air 
Like a picture rich and fair. 


The keynote of this strange and very personal book of travel 
is that it is a description of scenes remembered—no, not in 
tranquillity, but with a kind of homesickness, which seems 
sometimes to be directed towards the place recalled, but 
really points towards an imagined land of heart’s desire. 
Where lies the land to which the ship would go ? 

This line from Clough Mr. Richard Curle has written on 
his title-page, and though the reader may, when he has 
just finished some glowing description, be prompted to 
answer on behalf of Mr. Curle : ‘‘ Why, to the West Indies— 
Damascus—Africa!” he will require to read only a little 
further to conclude that these answers are not right. 

Psychologists inform us that the wandering impulse is 
kin to the sex impulse, or, rather, that the restlessness behind 
each is alike. Even without giving credence to this theory, 
the reader will notice for himself that Mr. Curle writes of 
places like a lover. They inspire in him the vague lyricism 
of a lover. When-they fail to satisfy him, he scolds and 
laments like an unsatisfied lover. They tantalise him even 
when he despairs of words doing justice to their beauty, 
with suggestions of something still more satisfying. He is 
impatient to have done with noting literal facts of description 
and to look within himself at the emotion they have stirred. 
In retrospect their images are always tinged with sadness. 
He cannot tell us about them without telling us about 
himself. Is he not, then, like a lover? And we can qualify 
him further: he is a romantic. Note the indefinite par- 
ticle; it is not sufficient to call him romantic. He is a 
romantic. 

Listen to this extract (he is writing from a farm on the 
edge of Swaziland) : 

I remember that as I emerged, once, from the dead blackness of 
the avenue behind the house and gazed forth upon the lit-up spaces 
of the sky I was seized, as I had been seized before, by the curious 
fancy that the very spirit of Africa was about me in the air. Under 
the glitter of the southern stars she had risen, the bereaved mother, 
calm and majestic out of the earth, to mourn uncomforted. Night, 
which in the mysterious cycle of man’s activity has come to signify 
the double victory of love and death, seemed to have summoned 
her forth in the inappeasable hunger of her desire. The melancholy 
of departed life and lost activities abides upon the wastes of Africa, 
and who knows how far the spirit of her quiescent restiveness may 
not be responsible for the discontent of her present generation ? 
Africa is like a bride who yields her body to you but not her soul, 
and whose mental reserve but fans a hundredfold your desire. 
‘ She beckons you on and on, away from homely delights 
and the comfort of four walls, and the pioneer’s will-o’-the-wisp is 
the lure of her enchantment. Years cannot quench the ardour 


of the seeker or time reveal the riddle of her personality. But men 





grown old in Africa hear her calling louder as they near their end, 
and those touched by her fever return again and again to quench 
and to kindle afresh the sweet and bitter craving that is her gift. 
This is a specimen of the eloquence of which the book 
is full—too full; if the fine things in it escape notice, it 
will only be because the book is too eloquent, too long. For 
Mr. Richard Curle addresses to-day a different audience 
from that of Lamartine when he wrote his travels in the 
East. 
If any further proof is needed that he is a romantic, 
observe how he feels when confronted with the Parthenon : 
I will leave the Parthenon and all the crowned Acropolis to common 
knowledge and the Hellenistic spirit. That ageless perfection does 
not call for any praise of mine. Rounded and calm, there shines 
from it the sort of iridescence of a lovely and dissolving shell. In 
that faultlessness there is something almost annoying, something 
too impersonal for our era, something verging on intellectual de- 
cadence. No weariness is there,but only a sense of that victory 
which is the end of effort. It is as though the noonday were to last 
for ever and there were to be no sunset, no night, and no to-morrow. 
An air of arrogant quiet, of conscious finality of the mind, the finality 
of a triumph which, in its accomplishment, has robbed life of any 
further purpose. Such moods are the prelude to collapse, and must 
be till the close of time, and yet it is in such moods that the brain 
experiences its most exquisite and cultured pleasure. But how 
eagerly one turns from this splendour to the more mysterious twi- 
light of suffering and struggle. Life does not rest. 
That passage is very interesting. Mr. Richard Curle as a 
writer (it is the making of his book) has the courage and the 
innocence of his temperament. How perfectly and uncon- 
sciously honest that passage is! It reveals so clearly the 
uneasiness of a romantic in face of an achievement which 
suggests mastery and peace; and although the vague word 
“decadence” is thrown in the writer recognises clearly 
the nature of the achievement he finds distasteful. He 
admits that it is in such moments the mind of man finds its 
most exquisite satisfaction ; but the finality of it he cannot 
abide. What does it lead to? is the question it at once 
suggests. It is the essence of romanticism to love the race 
better than the goal, the broken are better than the perfect 
round, the search for truth better than its possession, 
twilight better than light, travailing better than fulfilment— 
or travelling than home. In his preface Mr. Richard Curle 
speaks of the book which the writing of this book of wander- 
ings has suggested to him, The Book of the Greater Traveller, 
“ which will do away with weariness.” But will he write 
it? Would he, if he did, be at rest? 


OXFORD ECONOMICS 


Oxford Tracts on Economic Subjects. I. The Approach to 
Economics. IT. What is Economics? III. The In- 
dustrial Conflict. IV. Why Nations Trade. V. Real 
Wealth and Real Wages. VI. Capital, Capitalism 
and Capitalists. VII. The Present Position of Agri- 
culture. Humphrey Milford. Price 1$d. each, 104d. 
the set of seven. 


The most remarkable thing about these Ozford Tracts 
on Economic Subjects is that the University should, so to 
speak, ‘‘come down into the streets”’ and issue such a 
series, evidently designed for mass distribution, at half a 
guinea per 100 sets. We cannot, however, honestly advise 
any manufacturer contemplating their issue along with 
his pay-envelopes that they will be an effective anti-toxin 
to Bolshevism! Indeed, the second feature to be noted 
is the unchanging nature of Oxford Economics. There is 
uncommonly little in this first set of seven Tracts, either in 
substance or in phraseology, that might not have been 
written in 1850. The same remark could not be made of 
the most recent publications of the Oxford University 
Press, dealing with Chemistry or Physics, Biology or Psy- 
chology, sciences fairly contemporaneous in age with 
Political Economy. There would seem to be something 
amiss either with the conclusion or with the methods of 
study of a subject which remains during the past seventy 
years so unaltered. A third feature of the series, which 
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may, perhaps, have something to do with the case, is that 
most of these seven pamphlets do not contain, from start 
to finish, as much as one concrete fact. . The well-balanced 
sentences are all generalised statements of what the writers 
suppose to be the outcome of the facts, in nearly all of 
them, without even an example or an illustration drawn 
from life; and elucidated only by occasional hypothetical 
instances of silk exchanging for calico, and bananas for 
cutlery. If, as one of the tracts suggests, we ought not to 
be so “ ill-informed and incurious about the means towards 
the common end—the great fabric of modern organised 
work,” why should we not begin with an accurate and 
sufficiently detailed description of one piece of this “ great 
fabric of modern organised work ”’—say, by a graphic 
account of the social structure by which ten million British 
households get the million of reels of sewing-cotton which 
are made annually by a few tens of thousands of operatives ; 
and the way the relative amount of wages, profits and prices 
are actually, in this concrete case, determined? “ Very 
few men and women,” one of the writers truly observes, 
“know much about it. . . . There is the entire organisation 
of human work, the making of things, the buying and selling 
of things, the using of things, and all the manifold services 
that enter into these diverse operations.” Unfortunately, 
these Oxford economists do not describe to us “ this great 
fabric of modern organised work.” Do we get our boots 
and shoes by the same sort of social structure that provides 
our sewing cotton? Instead of this description, we have 
an imaginary analysis of what the writer supposes to be the 
feelings and thoughts of “ Capital” and “ Labour” re- 
spectively ! 


TWO POETS 


Enslaved. By Joun Maserretp. Heinemann. 6s. 
Poems New and Old. Jonn Freeman. Selwyn and Blount, 
Ltd. 10s. 6d. 

There is no more futile form of criticism than that which 
asks a poet to be another poet: that finds fault with a 
Byron for lacking Tennysonian finish, or demands of a 
Lecomte de Lisle the careless grace of a Musset. It is per- 
haps equally futile to complain of a poet for not appearing 
todo himself justice; for not always being as good as he some- 
times can be on his own lines. For there is no doubt that 
the conscientious poet gives us the best he can. If he saw 
the faults that appear to mar his work they would not be 
there ; for a mist descends on an author when he is writing 
a book, and that mist only lifts when the book is published. 
Again, sometimes he is conscious of the faults and to him 
they are not faults. However this may be one has to take 
poets as they are; and yet after reading Mr. Masefield’s 
Enslaved, two lines of Goethe occurred to one : 


Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben, 
(Only through law can we attain to freedom) 


and (from the same Sonnet) 


In der Beschrinkung zeigt sich erst der meister. 
(It is restrictions that reveal the master.) 


Enslaved, the name of the longest poem in Mr. Mase- 
field’s new book, might be taken as a symbolical title ; 
symbolical of his work and of the nature of his inspiration. 

As a poetical thinker the master reveals himself by 
attaining through law, or by consenting to law, to freedom : 
to the emancipation of some definite philosophy, whether 
it be the serene equanimity of a Goethe, the marble despair 
of a Leopardi, or the jubilant faith of a Coventry Patmore ; 
and as a poetical artist the master reveals himself by the 
control he shows of his fetters. Every poetical artist is 
in a sense a slave; but the great artist turns his slavery 
to triumph, by making his very fetters the chief instrument 
of his achievement. 

In Mr. Masefield’s work it is difficult to feel any funda- 
mental philosophy or any sense of emancipation in the 





background; one has the impression of a slave, crying 
aloud in pain and sometimes in ecstasy, and dashing his 
fetters against the wall. The cry is often melodious and 
the visions of the fevered slave are sometimes magnificent, 
but the sense of freedom, of ultimate triumph, and therefore 
of tranquiltity, is never there. And this lack of philosophy 
reacts on the poet’s art and craftsmanship. His Pegasus 
is undisciplined. He accomplishes desperate leaps and 
prodigious gambols; but there is none of that calm, easy 
horsemanship, where the art is too skilful and too swift to 
show at all, that bids Pegasus walk quietly through the 
meadows of asphodel, or soar with equal ease into the 
intense inane. Mr. Masefield’s muse is always trying new 
things, and the result is less a sense of variety than oné of 
unconscious imitativeness. The series of Sonnets in this 
book called Animula instead of making us feel that he has 
conquered a new province, leave one with a vague, 
haunting sense that his Muse has been visiting George 
Meredith’s domain. In the same way his ballads remind 
one of Coleridge. Yet the book is full of beauty, 
both in imagery and expression. “‘ Est ce de la poésie ?” 
someone once asked a French critic talking of Rostand, 
“C’est une poésie,” said the critic. Mr. Masefield’s verse is 
a poetry. Mr. Masefield is difficult to quote from but 
these three lines give a whiff of hi® garden : 
He knew his dreams; he saw her beauty run 


With sorrowful beauty, laughing hand in hand ; 
He heard the trumpets blow in Avalon. 


Mr. John Freeman’s Poems New and Old form almost a 
complement to Mr. Masefield’s work. There is at the back 
of his verse a luminous radiance that comes from freedom 
attained to, through, and by means of law; and there is in 
his workmanship that sense of mastery that comes from 
triumph over restriction. 

Here is an example of his imagery : 





But most the hills a splendour had put on 
Of golden honour, bright and high and calm 
And like old heroes young men dream upon 
When midnight stirs with magic sword and palm ; 


This is how the poet works in extreme Beschrankung: 
(These two stanzas are from a poem called Happy Death) 


The unperturbed soft moon, the stars, 
The breeze that lingers, 

Wake not to ineffectual wars 
Their hearts and fingers. 


Warriors o’ercoming and o’ercome 
Alike contented, 

Have marched now to the last far drum, 
Praised, unlamented. 


And in lines such as these : 


They passed—as all things pass and seem 
No other than a dream, 
All but the shining and the echo gone 


the riding of Pegasus is made to seem an easy thing. We 
do not notice the horsemanship. 

In reading through Mr. Freeman’s solid volume of verse 
one has no doubt and no misgivings about either the fine 
quality and originality of his workmanship or the serieis 
freedom of hisoutlook. His verseseemstous not a poetry, but 
poetry. Astowhat will bethe ultimate verdict on the ranged 
importance of his achievement, and the nature of his limitations, 
we offer no prognostication. Mr. Freeman is still too neat 
us for that. ‘Il ne faut jamais oublier qu’un auteur 
étre un écrivain et autre chose,” said a French critic. One 
feels that Mr. Masefield is autre chose as well as a writer, 
perhaps too little of a writer. Mr. Freeman’s book proves 
that he is a writer of verse, and verse that moves consistently 
on a high level. Whether he is autre chose it is too soon 
to say. One could safely guess that he will never stir and 
move us as Mr. Masefield did with Reynard the Fox; but 
that brings us back to the beginning of the argument: 
That it is futile to ask of one poet the gifts of another poet. 
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¢. Collections or Single Articles bought or valued. 








Telephone : Mayfair 6261 and 6262. 





Telegrams : Euclase, Wesdo, London. 








Discriminate! 


Don’t Study Price Only! 


| A cheap price suit is one of 

| the dearest things you can 

| buy. 

| A cheap price suit is in- 
variably made of cheap 
materials cheaply put to- 
gether, and gives the wearer 
an unmistakable stamp of 
cheapness, from the begin- 

| ning to the end. 


Look for Quality! 
Look for Fair & Moderate Price! 
| SEE NICOLL SUITS. 
NICOLL SUITS convey an 
assertion of quality, in- 
separable from good ma- 

terials well put together. 
NICOLL SUITS, like all 
those of good quality, wear 
many years longer than the 
so-called “‘cheap”’ suits, and 
carry their class distinction 
even to the last thread, 
thus proving themselves 
cheaper than the “cheap.” 


H. J. NICOLL 


And Co., Ltd. 
114-120 Regent Street, W. 1. 
& 22 Cornhill, E.C. 3, London, 








Manchester: 10 Mosley St. Liverpool: 50 Bold St. 
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NICOLL SUITS 


waolly 
Copyreg 





LOUNGE SUITS 
FROM 10 GNS. 


Illustrated Catalogue 
& Patterns Post Free. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to THE NEw STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, to any 
address in Great Britain or Abroad is 30s.; six 
mcnths, 1§s.; three months, 7s. 6d. 

All communications respecting Subscriptions should 
be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 





INDEX AND BOUND VOLUMES. 
Index for Vol. XIV. is now ready and may be 
obtained on application. 

Binding Cases and Bound Volumes of Vol. XIV. will 
be ready shortly, price 7s, and 32s, respectively. 





























chants, and all Hotels and Restaurants. 


Moseloro Estate Wine is a White Still Wine of 
the Highest Quality— free from acidity and 
recommended by the Medical Profession for 
those subject to Gout and Rheumatism. 


better than a private valet could do. 


Achille Serre L* 


Head Office : Hackney Wick, E. 9. 


Branches and Agencies Everywhere. u. 33 1, 


% 
estate win 





Superior to German Hocks or Moselles. 


Obtainable at all the leading Wine Mer- 


: A Valet for £5 a Year 


For {5 a year we will care for your clothes 
We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them 
looking at their best—at, approximately, half 
the usual charges. Please write for 
Contract” Booklet and detailed particulars. 


“Valet 


France offers us her finest White Wine, 
the Produce of her choicest vineyards. 
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TWO MUSICIANS 


Lines of Life. By Henry W. Nevinson, Allen and 
Unwin. 3s, 6d. net. 

Flowers in the Grass. By Maurice Hew.err. Constable. 
5s. net. 


As preface to his book, Mr. Nevinson has put the words 
of Socrates on the morning of his execution, “‘ For it seemed 
safer not to depart this life before I had absolved and 
purified my soul by making poems in obedience to the 
dream,” and perhaps it was some such dream that has 
made this journalist, wanderer and seeker after strange 
intensities “cultivate the Muse.” The swift passing of 
impressions, sharp for a moment and transitory, are for 
him the fascination. Scents, and bright colours, and speed, 
and sounding cities, are the things in life which have appealed 
to him, Or, perhaps, it was that only music was lacking, 
and so he turned to poetry in order to make music, and 
write in the forms and moulds of other musicians about 
the sights he has seen in all his wanderings, the sounds he 
has heard. 

His descriptions are wonderfully vivid ; of a train: 

Devour the ground, with glowing phlanges pacing 
Mile after mile, swift as a wild star racing, 

And, like a comet’s hair, 

Let the smoke phantom mark the course you go! 


Of war: 
And like the shriek of ropes astrain 
The wind wailed with the death that sped 
Sheer through the battery’s galloping train. 
Yet among his coloured pictures, flame-coloured pictures, 
there are also quiet passages : 
Far away, this very dawn steals down a mountain side 
Below the summit sleeping still enwrapped 
In unmoved clouds of quietude and night. 

Mr. Nevinson has experimented in many metres and 
rhythms, but he has avoided vers libre throughout. There 
are occasional echoes, inevitable, perhaps, with the old forms, 
of Coleridge and Byron and others, but these are very 
occasional. 

There is no striving after subtlety of emotion ; the music 
is of an adventurer in impression and life. There is a voice, 
as he says in one of the poems, which is calling him to 
southern seas and stars, and untrodden islands, and the 
pale midnight. The siren is blowing from London dock : 


By a silent road I'll bear you home, 


and he is sitting chained in a London sitting-room. 

In contrast, Mr, Hewlett is a poet of England, of country 
lanes and farmers and loitering shepherds. All the seasons 
in England come alike to him, and he sings of the autumn 
crocus and the winter’s day and the daisies. The country 
and its life, slow and certain, forms his background. In 
the foreground are the men who have worked on it from 
earliest times—Gurd the free man : 

His gray, slow-moving level gaze 

Which misses nothing, handsels all, 

Accepts what is, gives neither praise 

Nor blame, and waits for Doom to fall. 
Gurd the yeoman, “square, glum and solid, sunburnt 
clean,” who made the land and loved it and went out in 
the end to fight for it against the Germans. ‘“ Dust is the 
bowman now,” but his sons enlisted in 1914. 

Mr. Hewlett also is a musician, but delicacy rather than 
intensity is his aim. There are no wild emotions, but 
daisies “ fragile as filigree,” and drooping anemones bloom 
and cluster in his book round country girls and gipsies 
and rosy maidens. The Justified Maid of Swallowcliffe 
tells of her life and how she enlivened it : 

They always say, who use me worst, 
I kissed the second gardener ; 

But if a girl has kissed the first 
How else will t’other pardon her ? 

It is to the men that Mr. Hewlett writes. In the 
Dedication to the Dead, he speaks again of the host of 


unknown men, nameless men, who went from the fields 
and meadows of England to their graves in Picardy, where 
no church stones mark them. It is to them that he writes 
this book : 


Now the fire’s cold 
And its village dead. 
All the dream’s told— 
Come we to bed. 


A RIVER 


A Book of the Severn. By A. G. BrapLey. Methuen. 15s, 

The name of Severn is majestic, like the Tiber. As Mr. 
Bradley says, no one would dream of comparing her with 
the Thames. For one thing, she is undeniably feminine, 
while Father Thames has proclaimed his sex for all time. 
The Severn, moreover, is not a sociable river. She has 
nothing to do with houseboats and regattas such as keep 
the Thames in a flutter the whole summer long. She is 
aloof, secluded, uncertain of temper, sometimes dangerous. 
While the Thames recalls comparatively recent history, 
the Severn’s thoughts are of far older things and of battles 
long ago. 

From her source in the trackless wilds of Plinlimmon, 
where so many rivers rise, through the four counties that 
share her great length, Montgomery, Shropshire, Worces- 
tershire and Gloucestershire, she has more to tell of the tur- 
bulent past than almost any other great river in this country. 
She saw the Roman occupation, the ruins of the Roman 
town of Uriconium are to be seen still on her banks. Saxons, 
Normans, English have all in turn laid waste her valleys 
in their wars to subdue the Welsh. The last great stand 
which Caractacus made for British independence is said to 
have been fought in Shropshire, and all along the Severn’s 
course through Montgomery and this county are strewn 
the names of ancient battlefields. The capital of the old 
British Kings of Powis was at Shrewsbury—the Severn 
basin in Montgomery was in the heart of Powis-land—later, 
in Norman times, the Ford of Montgomery figures on many 
an old parchment as the place where during the ceaseless 
Anglo-Welsh wars, from the Conquest to the time of Edward 
I., Welsh princes and Norman and English kings met to 
make treaties of peace no stabler than the waters of Severn 
flowing beneath their horses’ feet. Montgomery, Shrews- 
bury, Bridgnorth, Tewkesbury, the annals of these towns 
record not incidents merely but landmarks in English history. 
Now they are sleepy, provincial places, the chief agitation 
in Montgomery, Mr. Bradley tells us, centring around the 
question of a motor "bus which the more progressive in- 
habitants want to introduce. Bridgnorth worthies still 
boast that there is not a Radical in the place, and are proud 
of the old Tory saying, “all on one side like a Bridgnorth 
election.”” Railways and canals have robbed the Severn 
from Bewdley downwards of that great river traffic of 
Georgian days ; all activity worth serious mention has been 
dead for generations and Bewdley’s old glories are the 
concern only of antiquarians. 

Mr. Bradley has literally followed the Severn from 
Plinlimmon to its estuary below Gloucester—he tells all 
the stories the Severn would tell if it could speak. His book 
thoroughly justifies the publishers’ description of it as 
“ delightful.”” One thing only is lacking, and that is a 
map. 


SHORTER NOTICES 
Theodor Fontane. A Critical Study. By Kenneru Havens, MA. 


W. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

This book is a serious and critical study of one who, as the author 
rightly says, may claim to occupy “ the chief place amongst the 
German realists of the 19th century.” Theodor Fontane lived from 
1819-95, passing through many phases and commenting upon most of 
them. His books reflect the 19th century as seen by a singularly 
mellow and tolerant observer, with a genius for the portrayal of 
character. He roamed at large among his fellow-men, and although 
he saw them soberly he never dissects them without mercy and there 
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FURNITURE for Cash 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
Londom at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 
Design. 


Wm.SPRIGGS & Co., Lid., 238-241 Tottenbam Court Rd. W. 1 





YOUR FUTURE SAVINGS. | 
You may guarantee your savings to your family | 
if you die and to yourself if you live by means of | 
An ENDOWMENT POLICY. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. | 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C. 
(Clese to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd mocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald ” Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


























i CATALOGUE of 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, 


Mostly offered for the first time, 


at 
SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES, 
All in New Condition as Published, 
Free or request. 
H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55/7 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 


I hold a Large Stock in all Departments and can 

NEW BOO supply American and French Books promptly. 
Also Technical Books. Send me your enquiries. 

H, B. SAXTON, KING STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 

BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject, and for al] 
Exams.; second-hand, at half-prices; mew, at best prices; cata- 
logue 462 free. One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First 


Editions. State wants. Books bought. W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 
121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 























ST eee Studies from the Russian Ballet, 5s. 6d., published 
2is.; Jerrold’s Life and Times of Thomas Hood, 4s. 6d.; Rabelais’ Works, 
translated by Urquhart, 5 vols., 1901, 21s. ; Boccgecio’s Decameron, illus. by Louis 
Chalon, 2 vols., 303. ; Yellow Book, 10 vols., £3 ; VoltaTre’s Candide, 1898, limited issue, 
specially illus., rare, £3 3s.; An American Glossary, by R. H. Thornton, 2 vols., 
1912, 7s. 6d.; Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 10s.; Omar Khayyam, 
illus. by Dulac, £2 2s. Thackeray’s Works, 26 vols., Caxton Pub. Co., £4 4s. ; Thackeray's 
Works, very handsome set, 24 vols., half morocco, 1869, £15 ; George Eliot’s Novels, 
21 vols., scarce, £5 5s.; Wordsworth’s White Doe of Rhylstone, Ist edit., 1815, 
boards, uncut, rare, £5 5s.; Norwood Young’s Napoleon at Elba and St. Helena, 3 vols., 
2is.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., £7 10s.; Oliver Goldsmith's Works, 
Edit. de Luxe, 10 vols., £4 10s.; Beardsley, The Savoy, 8 Nos., very scarce, 
£7 10s.; Fielding’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 1882, 10 vols., £6 6s.; Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Novels, 11 vols., cloth gilt, £2 2s.; Donnelly’s Atlantis, the Antediluvian World, 
lls.; Meteyard’s Choice Examples, of Wedgwood Art, folio, 1879,£3 3s.; Nineteen 
Early Drawings by Aubrey Beardsley, only 150 done, 35s.; Spenser’s Faerie Queene, 
illus., 2 vols., Dent, 1897,£2 10s.; Swinburne’s Posthumous Poems, hand-made 
paper Edition, only 300 copies done, 30s.; Vanity Fair, numerous coloured cartoons, 
59 vols., £10 10s.; send also for catalogue. If you wanta book and have failed to 
{mi it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book finder extant. Libraries 
rchased—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
ANTED.—Villon Society, Bandello, 6 vols.; Villon’s Poems, and any others 
~0 this edjtion ; George Moore’s first editions, any. 





OOKS and AUTOGRAPHS FOR SALE.—Catalogues of books 
in all branches of literature, post free. Rare books and 
autographs bought.—R. ATKINSON, 188 Peckham Rye, 

London, S.E. 22. 





TYPEWRITING 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS 

MSS., etc., etc., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand-Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 








YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of 


carefully and promptly executed at 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


every description 
home.—Miss Nancy McFarvane, 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist— Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 








UTHORS' MSS. typed by experienced Publisher's Reader. Prompt, 
intelligent work. Moderatecharges,—W, M. Spriccs, 22 Dick Place, Edinburgh 





THE CALL OF THE WORLD. 
MISSIONARY WEEK 


OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


MONDAY, JUNE 7, TO FRIDAY, JUNE 11. 


Opening Service at WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
MONDAY, JUNE 7th, 3 p.m. 
Preacher—Rev. E. 8. WOODS. 
EVENING MEETINGS at QUEEN’S HALL, Langham 
Place, at 8.15 p.m. 
MONDAY, June 7th.—MISSIONS AND THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 
Speakers :—The Archbishop of Canterbury. Lord Robert Cecil, 
Mr. Fred Hughes. 
TUESDAY, June 8th—MISSIONS AND SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 


AND ECONOMIC 


Speakers :—The Bishop of Peterborough. Sir Sydney Olivier. Rev. 
Frank Lenwood. 
WEDNESDAY, June 9h.—THE MESSAGE OF THE MISSION FIELD 


TO A DISUNITED CHURCH. 
Speakers :—The Bishop of Winehester. The Bishop of Dornakal, 
Miss G. A. Gollock. The Bishop of North Queensland. 
THURSDAY, June 10th—-FRESH POSSIBILITIES FOR SERVICE. 
Speakers :—The Bishop of London. Miss Kathleen Harnett. 
Garfield Williams. Rev. Francis Hill, C.R. 


MORNING AND AFTERNOON CONFERENCES 
AT THE 
CHURCH HOUSE, WESTMINSTER. 


10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m. 2.30 p.m. to 4.30 p.m. 
TUESDAY, June 8th.—NEW FORCES IN INDIA. 
Speakers :—Sir Michael Sadler. The Bishop of Tinnevelly and Madura. 
Canon Brown, O.M.C. Rev. R.T. Howard. Rev. W. EK. 8. 
Holland. 
WEDNESDAY, June 9th (Morning)—MATERIALISM IN THE FAR EAST. 
Speakers :—The Bishop of Exeter. The Bishop of Shantung. The 
Bishop of South Tokyo. Mrs. Edward Bickersteth. Dr. 
Gordon Thompson. Miss Amy Bosanquet. 
THURSDAY, June 10th (Morning).—THE TRUSTEESHIP FOR THE CHILD 
RACES. 
Speakers :—Lord Selborne. 
The Bishop of Grahamstown. Rev. J. McKay. 
(Afternoon).—The INDIFFERENCE OF THE CHURCH TO THE CALL OF 
THE WORLD. 
Speakers :—The Right Rev. R. 8. Copleston, D.D. The Bishop of 
St. Albans. Canon T. Guy Rogers. Mrs. J. Harris. 
FRIDAY, June 11th (Morning).—-THE WITNESS TO CHRIST IN THE NEAR 
EAST. 


7 


Rev. 


The Bishop of Kimberley and Kuruman. 


Lt.-General 


Speakers :—The Bishop in Jerusalem. Rev. ©. H. Gill. 
Rev. W. 


Sir Henry McMahon. Rev. W. A. Wigram, D.D. 
Wilson Cash. . 
Closing Service at ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 11th, at 5.30 p.m. 
Preacher :—The Rt. Rev. CHARLES GORE, D.D. 

No Tickets required for the Services. Admission to the Conferences and 
Meetings by Ticket only. Season Ticket, 10s.; Other Tickets (Reserved Seats), 
3s., 28. 6d.. and 1s. A limited number of Free Tickets. For further particulars 
apply to The Secretary, Central Board of Missions, 3 Bedford Square, London, 
Ww.Cc.1. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


ITALIAN and SWISS LAKES.—June 3rd. Como, Maggiore, Lugano, 
Geneva, etc. 3 weeks, 45 gns. 














ITALIAN TYROL—July 3rd. Fassa and Awmpezzo Dolomites. 
4 weeks, 65 gns. 
DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS. August. Cortina, Innsbruck, Tre Croce, etc 


4 weeks. 65 gns. 
HILL TOWNS OF NORTH ITALY. Sept. 
Miss Bisuor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Koad, London, S.E. 19. 





DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED, 
SPRING AND SUMMER HOLIDAYS. 
IntaANnD anD Coast Resorts oF Great Britain. 
MOTOR TOURS. 
AND THE BATTLEFIELDS. 
SWITZERLAND, SPAIN, 


Paris 
Bevtcium, ITALY, Norway. 
Inclusive Charges. Passports Obtained, 
Write for Programme to DEAN AND DAWSON, LIMITED, 
84 PICCADILLY, W.1., 26 ALDERSGATE STREET, E.C.1. 





ASTBOURNE. VEGETARIAN 
Quite near Sea, Beachy Head and the glorious Downs. 
(Diploma for Cookery), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


Guest House. Best Locality. 


Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers 





UTTERMERE.—VICTORIA HOTEL (unlicensed). Terms from 
£3 17s. Delightful mountaineering, wildest scenery. Short guidebook sent 
gratis. Coaches from Keswick. Taxi from Cockermouth. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


XCELLENT BANK PAPER for Pen or Typewriter. 
ream (480 sheets 10 x 8), 4/6; three at 4/3 each; six at 4/-, post free. 
Note, Envelopes, Cards. 

2 Tudor Street, E.C. 4. 








Sample 
: Cream Laid 
Samples on application.—James Ericson & Co., 





EVONSHIRE BUTTER, straight from farm. Posted weekly. 
3s. 6d. per Ib. Car. paid on 2lbs. New-laid Eggs 3s. per doz. Devonshire 
Cream. Honey in comb.—O.ive Hockin, Perkhayne, Kilmington, Devon. 





WO FABIANS (married) want congenial holiday on East Coast 
first fortnight in August.—Box 581, New StatTesman Office, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


Que 


Batts is an established scientific remedy, first adopted by 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear plague of cockroaches from the Sheffield Work- 
house at the request of the Government, which it effectually did, and will de so 
wherever used. 2s, 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free from Howargrus, 471 
Crookemoore Road, Sheffield. 








OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. 
—Macruusian Leacus. 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Post free 2d, 
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is no doubt that he loved them. Having travelled a good deal abroad 
—he lived in London in the ‘fifties and studied England and Scotland 
with keen appreciation—he returned home and discovered his native 
country, i.e., the March of Brandenburg. And if anyone should think 
that he chose a singularly arid tract of country for his investigations 
let him read what Fontane has to say on the subject! He makes the 
desert blossom as the rose. His Wanderings in the.March of Branden- 
burg, four volumes issued between 1862 and 1882, have great charm. 

He was a German of the Germans in spite of the fact that he was 
descended on both sides from Huguenot immigrants. The Germanised 
French strain has given to German literature at least three writers of 
marked distinction, Willibald Alexis, whom Fontane in many respects 
resembles, Chamisso and Fontane. Mr. Kenneth Hayens gives clear 
and interesting résumés of the writer’s chief novels, and his obviously 
intimate knowledge of his subject enables him to trace with precision 
the different phases of the novelist’s craftsmanship. His critical 
study is devoted entirely to Fontane as a novelist. For the last twenty 
years of his life Fontane was above all a novelist. Schack von 
Wuthenow, Der Stecklin, Grete Minde, Ellernklipp, and the Poggen- 
puhls, etc., are admirably dealt with, and full justice has been done 
to those two little gems quite unforgettable in their poignant sim- 
plicity, Effi Briest and Irrungen, Wirrungen. We could have wished 
that Mr. Hayens had extended his study to some of Fontane’s ballads. 
Many of them have the true ballad touch and a truly “ Volkstiimlich ” 
tone, and the writer is thoroughly international in his choice of subjects. 
John Maynard and Archibald Douglas should be better known by the ir 
countrymen. How many Englishmen have felt the thrill of the latte 

as set to music by Loewe ? Present-day ignorance in this country of 
Theodore Fontane is a sign of how far English and German writers 
have drifted away from one another of late years. 


Roses, their History, Development and Cultivation. By Rev. Josrru 
H. PEMBERTON (Vice-President of the National Rose Society). 
Longmans, Green and Co. 15s. 

There can never be too many books about the rose. This one is a 
classic. The author succeeds in imparting his own enthusiasm to 
the reader. The historical chapters are of great interest and value. 
We are glad also to read the protest against the growing vandalism 
which destroys our natural hedgerows and their chief ornament, 
Rosa canina,to substitute for them the stiff and formless barrier of 
evergreen, The treatment of pests is thorough and the remedial 
measures clear and explicit. Mr. Pemberton rightly insists upon soil 
treatment before planting as the main key to successful rose-growing. 
He attaches less importance to top-dressing than do many authorities, 
and is in sharp conflict with other experts in the matter of autumn 
mulches. The chapter on Raising from Seed should stimulate amateurs 
to pay greater attention to this neglected field of the rose-grower’s 
art. Why, he asks, should the raising of new roses be left almost 
entirely to a few trade growers? Like every true rose lover, the 
author enters a plea against the too drastic use of the knife except for 
purposes of exhibition, and he avows a preference for the use of secateurs 
jn pruning, provided they are of the right kind, which will prove a 
consolation to amateurs continually abjured to discard them for a 
knife. We could have wished that Mr. Pemberton had devoted a 
chapter to rose-growing on walls ; we have yet to see that branch of 
the subject adequately treated. And we should have liked his opinion 
on the permanent value of the so-called climbing sports from such 
varieties as Liberty, Frau Karl Druschki, Killarney, etc. 


Stevenson’s Germany : the Case Against Ge1many in the Pacific. By 
C. Brunspon FLetcuHer. Heinemann. 12s. net. 

Stevenson published in 1892 an important and trenchant book on 
the Samoan troubles of his day, A Fooinote io Hisiory. It was 
neglected or deprecated by our grave and complacent authorities in 
the South Seas. Stevenson ran a grave risk of being deported for his 
moderate statement of German misdeeds; he could only touch the 
labour traffic, as he wrote, “ with the tongs.’’ He noted that “ the dirty 
linen of German trading, if there be any dirty, and if it ever be washed 
at all, is washed in private.”” Incredible things had long been done; 
the feeblest pretexts—such as a squabble on the Kaiser’s birthday— 
were used to depose the native authorities. The slackness or timidity 
of British power in allowing all this cynical aggression is incredible too. 
Mr. Fletcher takes up Stevenson’s story and proves the case against 
Germany with abundant evidence. The subject is “outlandish,” as 
Stevenson wrote, but it is important—even on the lowest commercial 
grounds—for New Zealand and Australia. Since the war we have no 
reason to be tender to German officials who can make the worse appear 
the better reason. Mr. Fletcher writes with authority, and his book 
should be read. It is a strange comment on our politicians and diplo- 
matists that an exposure like this should be called “ Stevenson's 
Germany.” ‘The professional romancer and amateur in politics was 
the first man to publish an honest and effective book on the situation 


in Samoa ! 


THE CITY 


HERE is not much change in the position on the 
markets, which are marking time until the course 
of taxation is decided. Moreover, Epsom races 

always reduce the volume of business on the Stock Exchange, 
most of the members of which like to put in a good hard 


day’s work at the races, where they tell one another that 
increased production and a cessation of wage demands on 
the part of the working classes is the only thing that can 
save the country. The success of the three counties loan 
(Middlesex, Kent and Essex) is gratifying, and it is to be 
hoped that the well-to-do will subscribe for London’s 
Housing Bonds now to be issued. British Oil Cake shares 
have risen again, it being understood that another absorp- 
tion scheme is being considered; this time Lever’s are 
mentioned. Oil shares are much firmer, and rubbers look 
better. On the whole, markets look as though they were 
ripe for a partial recovery, but the man who buys on 
borrowed money is running considerable risks. 
* * * 


That Labour troubles do not ruin all industrial concerns 
is shown by the report of the Park Gate Iron and Steel 
Company, which reveals a net profit of £124,000, after 
allowing for war taxation and depreciation. This is £17,600 
less than the previous year, but as the amount allowed for 
depreciation is not given, the actual profit may have been 
much more; in any case it was earned in spite of the fact 
that Labour upheavals entailed a stoppage of the works for 
thirteen weeks, causing a diminution of 40,000 tons in the 
output of steel. The dividend of 7} per cent. looks small 
compared with the previous year’s distribution of 16} per 
cent., until one realises that shareholders now hold three 
shares (without cost to them) where they held one share a 
year ago, when the company revalued its assets, wrote them 
up by £849,900, and transferred them to a new company, 
which gave three shares for one in the old concern. This 
is the fourth capital bonus since 1906, such share bonuses 
having been 10 per cent., 9} per cent., 334 per cent. and 200 
per cent. Dividends on the increased capitals, and without 
counting these share bonuses, have been as follows during 
the past ten years: 10, 15, 25, 15, 124, 174, 15, 15, 16} 
and 7} per cent. 

\* * * 


In these days the newspapers do not bestow much 
attention upon the economic conditions of South American 
States, although one would think that figures relating to 
crops would have some interest to Europe. People have 
little idea of the manner in which Argentina is pouring out 
exports of cereals, and the following figures, which show grain 
exports in tons from Buenos Aires for the first fo months 
of the past three years, make a startling showing : 


1918 1919 1920 
Wheat -- 185,858 ee 141,677 ee 1,005,410 
Corn 97,820 210,448 ee 640,229 
Linseed 83,202 18,224 . 147,446 
Oats.. ee ee ee 47,851 ee 76,619 


Small wonder, therefore, that Argentina has been attract- 
ing gold from the United States, and that the New York 
foreign exchange list reveals the fact that, while the currency 
of every other country :tands at a discount in the United 
States, the Argentine dvullar commands a small premium. 
In so far as these remarks have an application to investments, 
they point to Argentine Railway Ordinary stocks being 
much undervali:cd at their present quotations. 
: * * 


An interesting sidelight as to the policy that is being 
pursued by large property owners under the present difficult 
conditions is afforded by the speech of the chairman of the 
House Property and Investment Company, Limited, at 
the annual meeting held a few days ago, when he said : 

One of the greatest difficulties which property owners have to 
contend with at the present time is the increased cost of repairs, 
and it is a difficulty which is likely to become more acute in the 
future, even if legislation affords some relief. Realising this, the 
directors have been taking vigorous steps to dispose of mee 
where the liability of repairs devolved on the company, substituting 
for them better-class properties where the tenants are responsible. 


After pointing out (quite correctly, in my opinion) that house 

oroperty owners have been more adversely affected by war 
lastiatlen than any other class of property owner, the 
chairman mentioned, as some set-off for concerns or persons 
owning a number of houses, the unprecedented demand for 
houses, which has resulted in fewer empties and bad debts 
than at any previous period in the company’s existence. 
The total under this heading for 1919 amounted to only 
£527 8s. 10d., as compared with £3,687 Os. 3d. in 1918 and 
£11,062 10s. 7d. in 1911. A. Emit Davies. 
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